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Self-knowledge and the Spirituality 
of the Soul in St. Thomas 


by John P. Ruane, S.J. 


HERE HAS been a noticeable tendency in neo-scholastic 

literature to place greater stress than formerly, on the 
perception by the soul of its own existence. In a theological 
work on the structure of the soul and mystical experience, 
Gardeil explains the sense in which St. Thomas attributed to 
the human soul this experiential perception, and then proposes 
his own theory that, just as in the natural order we have an 
experiential perception of the soul, so in the supernatural 
order we have an experiential and obscure knowledge of God 
dwelling and acting in us.* 

Others have studied this self-perception of the soul solely for 
its philosophical implications. Picard, for example, held that 
it is a spiritual intuition which forms the basis of metaphysics 
and provides the critical justification of our knowledge of the 
sensible world.* For Balthasar, a metaphysical knowledge of 
the world is possible because the soul has this experience of 
itself as existing.* Not having to be rendered present to itself 
by an act of abstraction, the soul is permanently in the first act 
of intelligibility and not in the pure potency of bei :g known, as 
are material things. In an act of abstraction bearing on some 
other object, this habitual knowledge becomes actual. Romeyer 

1A. Gardeil, La structure de Vame et Vewpérience mystique, 3rd. ed. 
(Paris, 1927) II, 94-121. 

*G. Picard, “ Le probléme critique fondamental,” Archives de Philosophie, 
I, 2 (1923) 46ff; “Réflexions sur le probléme critique fondamental,” 
Archives de Philosophie, XIII, 1 (1937) 45 ff. 

*N. Balthasar, La méthode en métaphysique (Louvain, 1943) pp. 1-25; 
“Mon moi dans |’étre et mon moi dans le monde,” Revue philosophique de 
Louvain, XLVII (1949) 351-365; Mon mot dans Vétre (Louvain, 1946) 
pp. 1-32. 
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believed that even without an added act of reflection the soul 
knows itself by intuition in the direct act by which it knows 
an object.* 

All these writers, among others,* are attempting to present the 
Thomistic theory of knowledge in a way that will account not 
only for our understanding of the specific essences of material 
things but also for the perception of our singular existence. 
The latter is acquired in an intellectual experience whereby the 
soul is, in some manner, directly perceived in itself and not 
through the mediation of an abstraction, except insofar as an 
act of abstraction provides the soul with the occasion for its act 
of self-knowledge. 


The purpose of the present article is to study the principal 
texts of St. Thomas that treat of this perception of our exist- 
ence, to show why knowledge had by such perception is superior 
to knowledge had by abstraction, and to expose its consequent 
value as a starting point of a demonstration of the soul’s 


immateriality. In the Commentary on the Sentences St. Thomas 
declares that the soul is independent of the body, because it 
has certain functions in which the body plays no part, among 
them being the activity whereby the intellect knows itself.° 
In this self-knowledge lies strong evidence for the spirituality 
of the soul, evidence which St. Thomas presents especially 
in the De Veritate where he has made a thorough investigation 
of the causes in the structure of the human being that will 


*B. Romeyer, “La doctrine de S. Thomas sur la vérité,” Archives de 
Philosophie, III, 2 (1925) 24-25; “S. Thomas et notre connaissance de 
Vesprit humain,” Archives de Philosophie, VI, 2 (1928) 1-114. 

5 L.-B. Geiger, “ Abstraction et séparation d’aprés 8S. Thomas,” Revue des 
sciences philosophiques et théologiques XXXI (1947) 3-40; L.-M. Regis, 
“La philosophie de la nature,” Philosophie. Etudes et recherches publiées 
par le collége dominicain d’Ottawa, I (1936) 127-136; J.-H. Walgrave, 
“ Zelfkennis en innerlijke ervaring bij St. Thomas,” Tijdschrift voor phi- 
losophie, IX (1947) 3-62; D.-M. De Petter, “ Impliciete Intuitie,” Tijdschift 
voor Philosophie, I (1939) 84-105. 

* In II Sent., d. 19, 1, 1. 
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explain the perception we have of the existence of the principle 
of our acts, the soul.” 

In reply to the question whether the mind knows itself 
immediately in its essence or only through the medium of a 
similitude or form, he describes at length the psychological 
elements which conspire to render the soul capable of self- 
knowledge. There is, first, an habitual knowledge of itself which 
the soul continually possesses, thanks to its presence to itself; 
it is a knowledge which can become actual. St. Thomas likens 
this habitual knowledge of self to the acquired aptitudes which 
dispose the mind of an historian, for example, to recall at will 
the history he has learned.* 

The second psychological element involved is an act of 
abstraction by which the soul knows some sensible object, 
whatever it may be. Contrary to Avicenna who believed that 
the perception of self would be possible even without any knowl- 
edge of extra-mental reality,® St. Thomas claimed that the 


* De Ver., X, 8. 

*“Sed quantum ad cognitionem habitualem, sic dico, quod anima per 
essentiam suam se videt, id est ex hoc ipso quod essentia sua est sibi 
praesens, est potens exire in actum cognitionis sui ipsius; sicut aliquis ex 
hoe quod habet alicuius scientiae habitum, ex ipsa praesentia habitus, est 
potens percipere illa quae subsunt illi habitui.” Ibid. “ Et ideo mens ante- 
quam a phantasmatibus abstrahat, sui notitiam habitualem habet, qua 
possit percipere se esse.” Ibid., ad 1. 

*“Si subito crearetur homo expansis eius manibus et pedibus, quae 
ipse nec videret nec contingeret, nec ipsa se contingerent, nec audiret 
sonum, nesciret quidem esse aliquod membrorum suorum, et tamen sciret 
se esse, et quia unum aliquid est; quamvis non sciret illa omnia.” 
Avicenna, De Anima, transcription from the Venice edition of 1508, by 
G. Klubertanz (St. Louis, 1949) p. 5, e. 7. 

“Dicemus igitur quod aliquis ex nobis putare debet quasi subito creatus 
esset et perfectus, sed velato visu suo, ne videret exteriora; et creatus 
esset sic quasi moveretur in aere, aut inani, ita ut eum non tangeret spis- 
situdo aeris, quam ipse sentire posset, et quasi essent disiuncta membra 
eius, ita ut non concurrerent sibi, nec contingerent sese; deinde ut videat 
si affirmet esse suae essentiae. Non enim dubitabit affirmare se esse, non 
tamen affirmabit exteriora suorum membrorum, nec occulta suorum in- 
teriorum, nec animum, nec cerebrum, nec aliquid talium, sed extrinsecus 
affirmabit se esse.” IJbid., p. 1, ¢. 1. 
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soul arrives at the actual perception of its existence only 
through that which it understands or senses. “ One perceives 
that he has a soul, that he has life and existence, because he 
perceives that he senses, understands and carries on other vital 
activities of this sort.” *° 

While an act of abstraction is necessary as the occasion, there 
is, however, no intentional species or form in the actual per- 
ception which the soul has of itself as the existing principle of 
its acts; there is only the presence of the soul conscious of itself. 
“The very presence of the mind to itself,” says St. Thomas, 
“ suffices as the principle of the act by which it perceives it- 
self.” ** There is no need of recourse to the intermediary of an 
impressed species, because the soul is already actually intel- 
ligible in act, thanks to its act of abstraction, A species serves 
to render an absent object present to the intellect ; the soul, how- 
ever, is already present to itself and requires no such species in 
order to know itself.” 

For a demonstration of the soul’s spirituality this experience 


of being is a starting point that is perhaps even more valid 
than the act of abstraction whereby we can know the forms of all 
bodies and universal ideas, because the results of a process of 
abstraction, such as are the latter, exist formally as universal 


2°“ Quantum igitur ad actualem cognitionem, qua aliquis considerat se 
in actu animam habere, sic dico, quod anima cognoscitur per actus suos. 
In hoe enim aliquis percipit se animam habere, et vivere, et esse, quod 
percipit se sentire et intelligere, et alia huiusmodi vitae opera exercere.” 
De Ver., X, 8. 

11“ Sufficit ipsa praesentia mentis quae est principium actus ex quo mens 
percipit seipsam. Et ideo dicitur se cognoscere per suam praesentiam.” 
Summa Theol., I, 87, 1. 

“Intellectus noster nihil actu potest intelligere antequam a phantasmati- 
bus abstrahat; .. . sed essentia sua sibi innata est, ut non eam necesse 
habeat a phantasmatibus acquirere.” De Ver., X, 8 ad 1. 

12 Nihil prohibet quin aliquid cognoscatur seipso, sicut Deus seipso 
seipsum cognoscit; et sic anima seipsam quodammodo cognoscit per 
essentiam suam.” Ibid., ad 9. 

“Ipse intellectus intelligit seipsum per actum suum qui non est sensui 
subjectus.” De Malo, VI, 1. 
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only in the intellect and cannot even then entirely prescind from 
matter. The specific notions, upon which the physical sciences 
are founded, make abstraction from individual, but not from 
sensible matter. I cannot, for example, conceive the idea of 
man without conceiving of flesh and bone, a function that 
depends on the imagination. The objects of the mathematical 
sciences abstract from sensible matter but not from intelligible 
matter, that is to say, from the material substance of which 
quantity is the first accident. This intelligible matter seems to 
be geometric space, of which we can form an idea only in 
depending upon the imagination. 

The process of abstraction furnishes us with an abstract 
intelligible, esse physicum or esse mathematicum, a universal 
which exists formally as universal only in the intellect. The 
perception of my existence, however, is the product neither 
of abstraction nor of reasoning; I apprehend my being as con- 
eretely and intelligibly present to me in the total complexity of 
its act. The impression it produces on me is not that of a concept 
which prescinds from existence and singularity. I have an 
immediate perception of that which is most individual and 
singular, and of that from which all my sensations and ideas 
take their singular and incommunicable character as mine.”* 

In the knowledge of material things the intellect does not 
directly know the singular because the principle of their indi- 
viduation is individual matter, and the intellect knows them only 
by first abstracting from matter. It is by reason of its material- 
ity, therefore, and not of its singularity, that a material object 
can be known in its individuality only indirectly by the intellect, 
that is, through a conversio ad phantasma. Consequently, there 
is nothing to prevent the soul from knowing directly some singu- 
lar immaterial reality, such as its own self, and this it does 


** Cf. Picard, “ Probléme critique fondamental,” Archives de Philosophie, 
I, 2 (1923) 51-52. 
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whenever it perceives itself existing, as the principle of its 


acts.** 

It is because of this intuitive apprehension of my own 
existence that all other singularity and individuality are con- 
ceivable for me. Though I have no experience of their internal 
activity, I attribute to others a consciousness in which their 
particular individuality is as evidently real to them, as mine 
is for me in my experience. 

The existence of the angels and of God, made known to us by 
revelation or reason, is intelligible for us only because of this 
experiential knowledge of our existence. Commenting on the 
statement of St. Augustine that “ As the mind acquires knowl- 
edge of corporeal things by means of the senses, so it gains from 
itself the knowledge of incorporeal things,” ** St. Thomas writes : 


The soul, by knowing itself, knows of the separated substances that 
they are.... For when either by demonstration or by faith we know 
about separated substances that they are certain intellectual substances, 
in neither way could we accept this knowledge, unless our soul derived 
from itself the knowledge of intellectual being. Consequently, we must 
use the knowledge of the soul’s understanding as a principle on which 
to establish all our knowledge about separated substances.'® 


Commenting in the Summa Theologiae on the same passage 


*«“Singulare non repugnat intelligibilitati inquantum est singulare, sed 
inquantum est materiale, quia nihil intelligitur nisi immaterialiter. Et 
ideo si sit aliquod singulare immateriale, sicut est intellectus, hoc non 
repugnat intelligibilitati.” Summa Theol., I, 86, 1 ad 3. 

1°“ Mens ipsa, sicut corporearum notitias per sensus corporis colligit, 
sic incorporearum rerum per semetipsam, ergo et semetipsam per semetip- 
sam novit, quoniam est incorporea.” De Trin., IX, 3. 

16 Ex hoc enim ipso quod (mens nostra) percipit se agere, percipit se 
esse; agit autem per seipsam; unde per seipsam de se cognoscit quod est. 
Sie igitur de substantiis sepafatis anima cognoscendo seipsam, cognoscit 
quia sunt. ... Cum enim de substantiis separatis hoe quod sint intellectu- 
ales quaedam substantiae cognoscamus, vel per demonstrationem vel per 
fidem, neutro modo hanc cognitionem acvipere possemus nisi hoc ipsum quod 
est esse intellectuale anima nostra ex seipsa cognosceret. Unde et scientia 
de intellectu animae oportet uti ut principio ad omnia quae de substantiie 
separatis cognoscimus.” Sum. cont. Gent., III, 46. 
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of St. Augustine, St. Thomas again affirms that “ by knowing 
itself the soul attains to some knowledge of incorporeal sub- 
stance.” ** Such knowledge is, of course, analogous and im- 
perfect and does not give us a knowledge of the nature of 
immaterial substances. 

My reality is known to me as existing, singular and incom- 
municable, attributes which are opposed to those of an abstract 
idea which is essential, universal and communicable. No process 
of abstraction can provide me with this experiential knowledge 
even though it is only in abstract terms that I can describe it. 
It is mine by intuition, that is, by an immediate apprehension 
in its concrete reality of the intelligible being that is present to 
me. It is an immediate apprehension because it takes place 
without any logical intermediary, such as the middle term of 
a syllogism, and without any psychological intermediary except 
that of the act of knowledge. It is an apprehension of a being 
in its concrete reality because it does not involve any abstraction 
from the singularity of existence, but is the perception of that 
being as it is present to me in its individuality. 

St. Thomas defends this power of the intellect to know 
immediately some reality in its esse reale without the inter- 
vention of a form or similitude. The objection is proposed in 
the Summa Theologiae that material things cannot be present 
in the human soul or in the angelic intellect by means of their 
essences and, therefore, cannot be known by intellectual vision. 
St. Thomas replies that the essences of material things are 
present in the human and angelic intellects, as something known 
is in the knower, and not according to their real existence. And 
then he adds what is pertinent to our discussion here: “ There 
are, however, certain realities which are present in the intellect 
and in the soul, in both manners of existing (intentional and 

17“ Et hoc adeo verum est, ut etiam apud philosophos dicatur, quod 


scientia de anima est principium quoddam ad cognoscendum substantias 
separatis.” Summd Theol., I, 88, 1 ad 1. 
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real). And of both of these manners of existing there is an 
intellectual vision.” ** 

In this text St. Thomas acknowledges for man as well as 
for the angel, though in a way different for each, an intuition 
of esse reale, that is, a direct and immediate apprehension of 
being in its individuality and not merely through the mediation 
of a form abstracted from matter. Such an intellectual vision of 
esse reale is the perception which the soul has of itself as existing 
whenever it knows anything. This intuition is a confused one 
for the soul perceives only its existence directly and must reason 


to its nature from the properties of its acts. 


Denying the assumption that a direct and immediate view can 
be a confused one, Roland-Gusselin claimed that the intuition 
we have, is not of the soul itself but rather of its accidental 
activity. What we take for an intuition, he says, is nothing more 
than an inference which has become habitual for us. The 
original and unique character of our internal acts, which are 


linked to one another by memory and intuitively perceived, 
makes evident the existence of their substantial principle. 
Through habit, this idea of the existing self is formed so rapidly 
and becomes so familiar, that it assumes the appearance of a 
genuine intuition. To a certain extent, the same can be said of 
the perceptions we have of the objects and persons with whom 
we are in daily association.”® 

For several reasons, the position of Roland-Gosselin appears 
to be untenable. First of all, an intellectual intuition can be a 
confused one.** While my knowledge of self is clear insofar as 

is “ Essentiae rerum materialium sunt in intellectu hominis vel angeli, ut 
intellectum est in intelligente, et non secundum esse suum reale. Quaedam 
vero sunt quae sunt in intellectu vel in anima secundum utrumque esse. 
Et utrorumque est visio intellectualis.” Summa Theol., I, 57, 1 ad 2. 

1° M.-D. Roland-Gosselin, “ Peut-on parler d’intuition intellectuelle dans 


la philosophie thomiste?” Philosophia Perennis, II (Regensburg, 1930) 729. 
2°“ Non alio actu potentia fertur in objectum et in actum suum, eodem 
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it enables me to distinguish myself from that which is not 
myself, it is not distinct, because it does not reveal to me my 
nature and intrinsic structure. Roland-Gosselin finds no diff- 
culty in admitting that we have an intuition of our acts, and 
yet the intuition of my acts is also confused. I perceive without 
any doubt or error the existence of my acts of understanding and 
willing, but the perception of these acts does not tell me the 
nature of an act of understanding or willing. if he is to insist 
that an intellectual intuition must be distinct as well as clear, 
then he should be logical and deny to man the intellectual 
intuition of his spiritual activity as well.”* 

Secondly, the claim that the knowledge of self is not an 
intuition but merely a conclusion inferred from the intuitive 
experience of our acts, seems to be metaphysically unsound. 
For that which is first given to us in our experience is an active 
concrete subject, and it is only secondarily that we prove the 
distinction between the subject and its acts, a distinction that 
cannot be established by empirical methods. To study the acts 
one cannot set aside their relation to a substance, no more than 
one can isolate the acts to verify the reality of the substance. 
The correlation of substance and acts can never be broken for 
they cannot be conceived apart from their mutual relationship. 
The substance of a finite being has meaning only when related 
to accidental change, and the accidental order, only when related 
to a substance. It is through my actions that I exist and achieve 


enim actu intellectus intelligit se et intelligit se intelligere.” In I Sent., 
d. 10, 1, 5 ad 2. 

“Méme dans Il’acte directe (intelligo intelligibile), il peut y avoir une 
connaissance confuse de l’acte intellectuel et du principe de cet acte. La 
perception isolée de l’un ou de l’autre ne peut provenir que d’une opération 
réflexive. Ce n’est pas l’état normal du sujet connaissant, qui est d’abord 
tourné vers le dehors. Sans la réflexion il ne peut y avoir de perception 
distincte ni de l’acte ni du sujet.” J. Webert, “ Etude sur la ‘ reflexio,’” 
Mélanges Mandonnet, I (1930) 319. 

* Cf. Picard, “ Réflexions sur le probléme critique fondamental,” Archives 
de Philosophie, XII, 1 (1937) 39-40. 
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the perfection of my being, and only in me and by me do those 
actions, in turn, have their existence. In the intuition of myself 
as existing I perceive neither my substance alone nor my acts 
alone, but the two inseparably united in the one concrete active 
subject.” 

Consequently, the perception of the incommunicable and 
singular character of my acts, as mine, has its sufficient explana- 
tion only in the intuition of self which accompanies them. They 
are recognized as so evidently mine because they participate in 
the intelligibility of the soul, whose accidental manner of being 
they are. That the soul, therefore, is known to exist, only when 
it is modified by its act, does not mean that this act alone is 
directly perceptible; it means, rather, that the soul itself when 
in act becomes directly perceptible. If the soul were merely 
ontologically present to my internal acts and not perceived 
intuitively as their principle, I would have consciousness of some 
impersonal activity attributable by inference to a principle x 
that is known by abstraction; I would not have consciousness of 
my acts as mine, of acts which belong to the subject whom I 
call myself, and whose incommunicable individuality 1 experi- 
ence from within.” 

A consideration of the authentic meaning which St. Thomas 
attaches to the term, esse, will show that we are in harmony with 
general Thomistic metaphysics in maintaining the intuition of 
being in the perception of our existence. Further, it is in this 


metaphysical moment of our consciousness that the human soul 
participates imperfectly in the intuition proper to the angels 
and thereby also best manifests its spiritual nature. 

Of the various meanings that can be given to the word, esse, 
that of existence, esse actu, holds pre-eminence for St. Thomas. 
He shows himself reluctant to assign it the meaning, quiddity 
or essence, and in the first chapter of the De Ente et Essentia 


°° Cf. De Raeymaeker, Philosophie de Vétre (Louvain, 1947) pp. 206-208. 
*° Cf. Picard, “ Réflexions,” art. cit. pp. 40-42. 
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the term, esse, is not listed among the synonyms of essentia. 
When on occasion he does employ the term in such a sense, it 
is merely for the purpose of explaining citations from other 
writers or of answering their objections.” 

Esse, therefore, when no qualification is added, means simply 
to exist. Nothing is more fundamental to any reality than its 
existence and there would be nothing to say of it if it lacked 
existence.** It is by no means, therefore, an action or an 
accidental act; it is the first substantial act.”* While in finite 
beings existence is distinct from the essence and adds no deter- 
mination to it in the order of its definition, it nevertheless 
confers upon it all its actuality. It is especially in the Summa 
that St. Thomas points out the universal value of existence as 
the perfection fundamental to all perfections. It is the actuality 
of every nature, the complement of every form, the good of all 
things, and the perfection most intimate to them.* 

Existence is esse in its most authentic sense; an essence or 


quiddity is a mode of esse and principle of its limitation. When, 
therefore, man has an intuition of himself as existing, he knows 
from within his own esse. It is an intellectual experience in 
which he perceives being immediately, by its presence to himself, 


** Cf. De Raeymaeker, op. cit., pp. 149-150. 

25“ Omnis nobilitas cuiuscumque rei est sibi secundum svum esse.” Sum. 
cont. Gent., I, 28. 

#6“ Esse . . . non quasi per accidens se habens, sed quasi actualitas 
cuiuslibet substantiae.” Quodl. II, 2, 3 ad 2. 

“Esse enim rei, quamvis sit aliud ab eius essentia, non tamen est intelli- 
gendum quod sit aliquod superadditum per modum accidentis, sed quasi 
constituitur per principia essentiae.” In IV Meta., 2, n. 558. Cf. also Quodl., 
XII, 5, 5; Quodl., II, 2, 3; De Pot., V, 4 ad 3. 

27 “ Esse est actualitas omnis formae vel naturae.” Summa Theol., I, 3, 4. 

“Omnium perfectiones pertinent ad perfectionem essendi.” Jbid., I, 4, 2. 

“Tpsum esse est perfectissimum omnium: comparatur enim ad omnia ut 
actus. Nihil enim habet actualitatem, nisi inquantum est: unde ipsum esse 
est actualitas omnium rerum, et etiam ipsarum formarum.” Ibid., I, 4, 
1 ad 3. 

“ Esse est illud quod est magis intimum cuilibet et profundius inest, cum 
sit formale respectu omnium quae in re sunt.” Jbid., I, 8, 1. 
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and not through the mediation of some abstraction whereby it 
would be separated from sensible and intelligible matter. 


Can we not agree with Picard that in this revelation of my 
being there is presented the evidence on which the most universal 
metaphysical principles are founded? In perceiving my being, 
I am conscious of a positive reality without any kind of denial 
or opposition to it. My being affirms itself with such convincing 
evidence that it positively excludes both its negation and its 
identification with anything other than itself. Both the identity 
of being with itself and the opposition which it presents to its 
negation, flow immediately from the simple content of the 
intuition of myself. Moreover, because I know myself as being, 
I perceive that these principles of identity and contradiction are 
not merely laws of my particular being, but inhere in being as 
such, are universally applicable to all being. In perceiving my- 
self as existing, I know that being is, that being is that which is, 
that a being cannot at the same time be and not be.” 

In every judgment the intellect postulates being of some 
reality and thereby implicitly acknowledges the truth of the 
principle of identity, which states that that which is, is. What 
guarantees the certitude which the intellect possesses of this 
principle? It cannot be any process of logic for, as a necessary 
and universal principle, it functions in every judgment and is 
presupposed in all reasoning. The answer must lie in the fact 
that some particular intelligible is perceived to be identical 
with real being and to so manifest in itself the laws inherent in 
being as such, that in it is revealed to the mind the principle 
of identity, as a law governing all being. Now, such a particular 
concrete intelligible is not some object distinct from the subject 
making the judgment, for such an object is not present in every 
judgment. It can only be the subject himself.” It is because in 

** Cf. Picard, “ Probléme critique fondamental,” pp. 59-61. 


*° Truth is the conformity or adequation of the intellect with the object, 
and to know this conformity is to possess the truth. In order to know it, 
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every judgment, in actu exercito, the subject directly perceives 
itself as being, that the principle of identity has its certitude. 
“The intellect knows the truth,” says St. Thomas, “ insofar as 
it reflects on itself.” *° 

By a distinct intuition the angel perceives both his existence 
and his nature because he is intelligible in act. It is in accord 
with Thomistic metaphysics that the human soul should parti- 
cipate imperfectly in this intuition of the angel for in the 
hierarchy of beings the highest activity of the inferior class 
approaches, by an imperfect participation, the perfection of the 
class of beings that is superior to it. This is in keeping with the 
rule which Dionysius gives, that “ Divine Wisdom always joins 
the limits of higher things to the beginnings of lower things.” ™ 


“ Hence,” writes St. Thomas, 


the human soul according to that which is highest in it, attains to that 
which is proper to angelic nature so that it knows things at once and 
without investigation, although it is lower than the angels in this, that 
it can know the truth in these things only by receiving something from 
the sense.*? 


In the intuitive moment of consciousness, when the soul in act 


perceives its own existence, it attains to the manner of knowl- 
edge proper to the angel, but imperfectly so. The angel perceives 
directly both that he is and what he is, in an intuition that 
requires neither infused ideas nor the knowledge of any reality 


the intellect must know itself (ego sum ego), as apt to be conformed with 
the object presented to it, or with any object (ego sum quodammodo omnia). 
To possess the truth, therefore, supposes a simultaneous perception of my 
own being. Cf. Summa Theol., I, 16, 2. 

8°“ Secundum hoc cognoscit veritatem intellectus quod supra seipsum 
reflectitur.” De Ver., I, 9. 

*2“Sicut dicit Dionysius, VII cap. de Div. Nom., divina sapientia 
coniungit fines primorum principiis secundorum; natura enim ordinatae ad 
invicem sic se habent sicut corpora contiguata, quorum inferius in sui 
supremo tangit superius in sui infimo: unde et inferior natura attingit in 
sui supremo ad aliquid quod est proprium superioris naturae, imperfecte 
illud participans.” De Ver., XVI, 1. 

82 Ibid. Cf. also De Ver., XV, 1; Sum. cont. Gent., II, 68, 91; Summa 
Theol., I, 108, 6. 
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other than himself. But it is only in knowing the sensible world 
that man has the intuition of himself as existing, and the 
knowledge of his nature cannot be acquired except at the cost 
of difficult reasoning. 

In other words, as St. Thomas points out in the Summa 
contra Gentiles, understanding is the operation proper to an 
intellectual substance, such as men and angels.** It is an 
operation that is not performed by means of a corporeal organ, 
but the latter is required in man to provide the phantasms from 
which the intelligibles are abstracted. The perfect manner of 
understanding is to know beings that are of their nature intel- 
ligible; to know properly only those realities which are not 
intelligible in themselves but are rendered so by the intellect, 
is an imperfect manner of understanding. The latter is the 
manner proper to the human soul; the former, that proper to 
the angel. But in knowing its own existence, an intelligible that 
is not abstracted but is immediately perceived in its identity 
with the real, the soul attains imperfectly the angelic manner of 
knowing. Imperfectly, because it can apprehend the intelligible 
that is its own being, only when it knows by abstraction the 
essence of some sensible thing. 

“What will perhaps teach a thing to some,” writes De 
Tonquédee, 
is that which Scholasticism has considered to be the role of the intuition. 

. Even outside the domain of sense, the opposition between the two 
kinds of knowledge continues. More than once St. Thomas parallels the 
experience of its own life which the thinking soul (anima intellectiva) 
undergoes, and the notie:al knowledge by which it attempts to define 


itself... . Scholastic philosophy places at the base and at the summit 
of mental life an intuitive knowledge different from the concept.** 


33 Sum. cont. Gent., II, 91. 

*¢Ce qui apprendra peut-étre quelque chose & quelques-uns, c’est ce que 
la Scolastique a pensé du réle de l’intuition——Méme en dehors du domaine 
sensible, l’opposition des deux espéces de connaissance se poursuit. Saint 
Thomas met plus d’une fois en paralléle les expériences que l’Ame pensante 
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All created beings are made in some manner like to God. 
In material things this likeness is vague, and similar to that 
of a shadow with respect to the physical object that is its cause. 
By reason of his intellect, however, man has been made like to 
God in the likeness of an image.** It is reasonable, therefore, to 
suppose that he should possess some slight participation of the 
perfectly intuitive knowledge which God possesses of Himself. 
This participation man does have in the intellectual intuition of 
his existence, an intuition which argues to the spirituality of his 
soul, for it is knowledge that surpasses the power of any 
material being. 

St. Thomas had recourse in several of his works to the power 
of the soul to know itself, as a point of departure for the proof 
of its spirituality. In the Commentary on the Sentences he puts 
forth the argument that was first proposed by Avicenna, namely, 
that any faculty of the soul which requires a corporeal organ for 
its functioning, can have as its object only a reality which is 
different from the faculty itself.** Such are the senses which, 


(anima intellectiva) fait de sa vie propre et la connaissance notionelle par 
ou elle essaie de se définir (De Ver., X, 8; Summa Theol., I, 87, 1; etc.). 
La philosophie scolastique place 4 la base et au sommet de la vie mentale 
une connaissance intuitive différente du concept.” De Tonquédec, La notion 
de vérité dans la philosophie nouvelle (Paris, 1908) pp. 49-50. 

5° “ Tmago repraesentat secundum similitudinem speciei. Vestigium autem 
repraesentat per modum effectus qui sic repraesentat suam causam, quod 
tamen ad speciei similitudinem non pertingit—Quantum ad similitudinem 
divinae naturae pertinet, creaturae rationales videntur quodammodo ad 
repraesentationem speciei pertingere, inquantum imitantur Deum non solum 
in hoe quod est et vivit, sed etiam in hoc quod intelligit. .. . Sic igitur in 
homine invenitur Dei similitudo per modum imaginis secundum mentem.” 
Summa Theol., I, 93, 6. 

s°“ Dicemus ergo quod virtus intellectiva, si intelligeret instrumento 
corporali, oporteret ut non intelligeret seipsam, ut non intelligeret instru- 
mentum suum, neque intelligeret se intelligere. Inter ipsam enim et intel- 
ligentiam suam non est instrumentum, nec inter ipsam et id quod intelligit 
est instrumentum. Sed intelligit seipsam et instrumentum quod ascribitur 
ei, et intelligit se intelligere. Ergo intelligit per seipsam non per instrumen- 
tum.—Impossible est autem ut quicquid apprehendit per instrumentum 
apprehendat instrumentum suum quo apprehendit. Item sensus non sentit 
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being passive in the strict sense, must be directly determined 
by some external object before they are able to act. The sense 
of sight, for example, can perceive only an object that leaves an 
impression on the corporeal organ, which is the eye. The eye 
functions as an instrument between the soul’s faculty of vision 
and the sensible object, not between the faculty as knowing and 
the faculty as known. It is, therefore, impossible for any faculty 
operating by means of a corporeal organ, to know itself.*” 

In his Commentary on the Inber de Causis St. Thomas 
explains the incapacity of a material faculty to know itself by 
the very extension of its corporal parts, which renders reflection 
impossible. That the intellect is incorporeal, he writes, is clear 
from the turning back on oneself which takes place in self-knowl- 
edge. Such a turning back on itself would imply for something 
corporeal that all its parts can be joined to each of the others, 
which is impossible, for the parts of a body are separated, each 
occupying a space different from that of the others.** 


Every corporal action requires two bodies or, at least, two 


parts of a body, for it is necessarily a transient action, passing 
from one body to the other or from one part of a body to the 
other. The action is received by a subject distinct from the agent 
that produces it. In the act of reflection, however, the agent 
acts not on another subject but on himself; the self reflecting 
and the self reflected upon are the same. It is at once agent and 
patient. An operation of this kind, insofar as it is contrary to 


nisi aliquod extrinsecum neque sentit seipsum, neque instrumentum suum, 
nisi quod sentiat.” Avicenna, op. cit., p. 5, ¢. 2. 

*7 In II Sent., d. 19, 1, 1. Cf. also In I Sent., d. 17, 5 ad 3. 

*8“ Quod quidem igitur incorporeus sit intellectus, quae ad seipsum 
conversio manifestat, est autem conversio intellectus ad seipsum in hoc 
quod seipsum intelligit; corporum enim nullum ad seipsum convertitur. . . . 
Si enim quod convertitur ad aliquid copulatur illi ad quod convertitur, 
palam itaque quia et omnes partes corporis eius quod ad seipsum con- 
vertitur, ad omnes copulabuntur. Quod est impossibile in omnibus parti- 
bilibus, propter partium separationem, aliis earum alibi iacentibus.” Hz- 
positio super Librum de Causis, 7a. 
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the nature of matter, cannot be the activity of a faculty which 
is intrinsically dependent on a corporeal organ. It is no more 
possible for something material to reflect on itself, than it is for 
two bodies to simultaneously occupy the same place. The 
intellect, therefore, is spiritual because it knows itself.** 


The five senses know the sensible external qualities of bodies, 
but they are incapable of knowing themselves or even of knowing 
their acts, because their materiality prevents such a reflection. 
It is the function of the common sense to take cognizance of our 
sensations, having as its proper object the acts of our external 
senses.*° It is due to this operation of the common sense, which 
is in a certain sense reflexive, insofar as one sense faculty ap- 
prehends the act of another faculty in the same individual, that 
I sensibly perceive that it is myself who sees, who hears and 
who touches.** But no sense faculty can know itself or its own 
act because of its materiality. 

Unlike cognoscitive faculties which employ a corporeal organ 
that hinders reflection, the human intellect returns to itself in a 
complete circular motion to which Proclus and St. Thomas give 
the names, reditio and conversio. Insofar as it knows some 
object, the intellect proceeds, in a certain sense, outside itself ; 
as it becomes conscious of its act, it is beginning to return to 
itself, and the return is completed when it perceives itself as 
the principle of its activity. It is the structure of the soul which 
permits this complete return for, unlike all other substantial 
forms, the soul is not so immersed in matter as not to have its 


8° Cf. Sum. cont. Gent., II, 49. 

*°“Sensus proprius sentit secundum immutationem materialis organi 
a sensibili exteriori. Non est autem possibile quod aliquid materiale im- 
mutet seipsum; sed unum immutatur ab alio. Et ideo actus sensus proprii 
percipitur per sensum communem.” Summa Theol., I, 87, 3 ad 3. Cf. 
also I, 78, 4 ad 2. 

“Una potentia utens organo corporali potest cognoscere actum alterius 
potentiae, inquantum impressio inferioris potentiae redundat in superiorem, 
sicut sensu communi cognoscimus visum videre.” In JII Sent., d. 23, 1, 
2 ad 3. 
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own being; it is subsistent.** Redire ad essentiam, in its full 


significance, means not merely to know oneself but also to be 
independent of matter, to be spiritual.“ 

The seif-knowledge by which the soul makes this complete 
return is a conscious possession of itself present by identity 
to itself. Knower and known are but one, in a union that 
manifests an intrinsic independence of the conditions of matter 
and hence reveals the spirituality of the soul. For matter 
is extended and, as such, has parts outside of and separated 
from one another; hence it is the principle of multiplicity, of 
separation and of distance. Its properties are fundamentally 
opposed to the conscious perfect identity with itself that the 
soul experiences in self-knowledge. 


Berchmans College, 
Cebu City, Philippines 


**“ Redire ad essentiam suam nihil aliud est quam rem subsistere in 
seipsa. Forma enim inquantum perficit materiam dando ei esse, quodam 
modo supra ipsum effunditur; inguantum vero in seipsa habet esse, in 
seipsam redit; virtutes igitur cognoscitivae quae non sunt subsistentes, sed 
actus aliquorum organorum, non cognoscunt seipsas, sicut patet in singulis 
sensibus. Sed virtutes cognoscitivae per se subsistentes cognoscunt seipsas. 
Et propter hoc dicitur in Libro de Causis quod sciens essentiam suam redit 
ad essentiam suam. Per se autem subsistere maxime convenit Deo. Unde 
secundum hunc modum loquendi ipse est maxime rediens ad essentiam suam 
et cognoscens seipsum.” Summa Theol., I, 14,3 ad 1. Cf. also De Ver., I, 9; 
Ezpositio super Librum de Causis, l5a. 

** Cf. Webert, op. cit., p. 322. 


Culture: The Antinomy of the 
Scientific Method 


by Walker Percy 


HE SCIENTIFIC method issues in statements about the 
world. Whether one is a realist, pragmatist, operationalist. 
or materialist, one can hardly doubt that the various moments 
of the scientific enterprise—induction, hypothesis, deduction, 
theory, law—are all assertions of sorts. Even observation and 
verification are in the final analysis not the physiological happen- 
ings in which the retina and brain of the scientist receive the 
image of pointer readings—a dog might do the same. They are 
rather the symbolic assertory acts by which one specifies that 
the perception, pointer on numbered line, is a significant 
reading. 
It shall also be my contention, following Ernst Cassirer, that 
the main elements of cultural activity are in their most charac- 
teristic moments also assertory in nature. The central acts of 


* Some contemporary philosophers have denied that hypotheses are propo- 
sitions since, unlike direct observations, they express a generalization and 
their meaning is always indirect. As Braithwaite observes, however, “ such 
a limitation is inconvenient, since hypotheses as well as propositions in the 
limited sense obey the laws of propositional logic, are capable of truth and 
falsity, are objects of belief or other cognitive attitudes, and are expressed 
by indicative sentences; they thus satisfy all the usual criteria for being 
a proposition.” R. B. Braithwaite, Scientific Haplanation (Cambridge, 
1955) p. 85. 

The argument which follows prescinds from an explicit philosophy of 
science. It does not matter for the argument what one believes the 
untological character of the scientific statement to be, as long as one admits 
it to be a statement. Even if one holds with many positivists that an hypo- 
thesis is an arbitrary convention in a calculus which is to be interpreted 
as an applied deductive system and as not having a meaning apart from its 
place in such a caleulus—even if one holds such a position, what is signi- 
ficant is that the hypothesis and the deductions which follow are acknowl- 
edged to be assertions. (Ibid., p. 51.) 
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language, of worship, of myth-making, of story-telling, of art, 
as well as of science, are assertions. 

What I shall call attention to first is a remarkable difference 
between the sort of reality the scientific method is and the sort 
of reality it understands its data to be. To be specific: the most 
characteristic product of the scientific method is the scientific 
law. Perhaps the ideal form of the scientific law, the formu- 
lation to which all sciences aspire, is the constant function, the 
assertion of an invariant relation between variable quantities. 
In physics, the function takes the form of the functional 
equation, E=f(C), in which variable C (cause) issues in 
dependent variable E (effect) in a determinate ratio f.* This 
formula is, of course, an assertion. It asserts that such a fune- 
tion does in fact obtain between the variables. What takes place 
in the phenomenon under investigation, however, is not an 
assertion. It is a sequence of space-time events, an energy 
exchange. Thus we have two different kinds of activities here: 
one, a space-time event in which state A issues in state B; two, 
a judgment which asserts that such is indeed the case. St. 
Thomas called attention to the qualitative difference between the 
events which take place in the world and the act by which an 
intellect grasps these events.* 

Secondly, I wish to investigate the state of affairs which comes 
about when the scientific method is applied to this very activity 
of which it is itself a mode: the assertory phenomena of culture. 
I think it will be possible to show that when the method is 
used, with the best possible intentions, to construe assertory 
behavior, it falls into an antinomy. Examples will be given 

* A. Pap, “ Does Science Have Metaphysical Presuppositions?” in Read- 
ings in the Philosophy of Science ed. H. Feig] and M. Brodbeck (New York, 
1953) p. 33. 


Also, J. W. Friend and J. Feibleman, What Science Really Means 
(London, 1937) p. 111. 

*“ But when the intellect begins to judge about the thing it has appre- 
hended, then its judgment is something proper to itself—not something 
found outside in the thing.” De Ver., I, 3. 
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from ethnology, from semiotic, from current philosophies of 
science, to illustrate the kind of antinomy into which the method 
is driven when it seeks to explain as functions those activities 
of man which are not primarily physiological or psychological, 
but assertory: language, art, religion, myth, science, in short-— 
culture. 

Finally, a suggestion will be made toward the end, of a more 
radical science of man than the present discipline known as 
cultural anthropology or ethnology, which, it will have been 
my hope to show, is essentially a nonradical science. 


I. Tue Dir BETWEEN a SYMBOLIC ASSERTION AND A 
Space-Time Event 


If one examines the characteristic moments of the scientific 
method, one will discover that they are basically assertions. 
Even if one happens to be an operationalist and maintains that 
the business of science is defining the physical operations by 
which concepts are arrived at and properties defined,* the fact 
remains that the terminus ad quem of the operationalist method 
is the scientific formula or assertion. Indeed, the operationalist 


cannot even express his operationalism without using assertions. 
The three characteristic assertions of the scientific method 


are: 


1. The Naming or Classificatory Assertion. This form of 
the assertion is a pointing at and a naming, or, in semiotical 
language, an-indexical sign plus a symbol. 

This is grass is such an assertion. The assertion could be 
made simply by pointing at the grass and uttering aloud the 
symbol grass. So also is the scientific classification: certain 
plants which bear functional similarities toward each other 
because of a common phylogenetic origin we agree to designate 


*P. W. Bridgman, The Nature of Physical Theory (New York, 1936) 
pp. 10 ff. 
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by the symbol Graminae. The latter is a scientific and definitory 
abstraction. But the former is also an abstraction, though of a 
much more primitive or “concrete” sort.° Both statements 
assert that that something over there is one of these.° The 
simplest act of naming and the understanding of the act by 
another is the assertion and grasping of the assertion that there 
is a family of plants with blade-like leaves and hollow jointed 
stems and that that one there is one of them. The two types of 
classification overlap but do not coincide. The primitive classi- 
fication this is grass may include grassy-looking plants which 
are not related phylogenetically to the family Graminae. The 
scientific classification Graminae, on the other hand, includes 
bamboo which, to the layman, is not at all “ grassy.” 


2. The Basic Sentence. This sentence asserts a scientific 
observation or “ fact.” It can be verified by the observation or 


experiment of another.’ 


Water boils at 100 degrees centigrade at 760 mm atmospheric pressure. 
The human heart has four major chambers. 
The Trobriand Islanders are matrilineal. 


The form is S is P, in which §S is the subject designated by 
the naming sentence above, P is the predicate, property or 
quality, “is” is the verb which specifies the nature of the 


relation between S and P and also asserts that it holds.‘ 


*This gross classification by naming would correspond roughly with 
Lotze’s “first universal,” a primitive form of objectivization prior to 
logical abstraction. E. Cassirer, Philosophy of the Symbolic Forms, (New 
Haven, 1953) I, 281. 

* We are not concerned here with the logical form of the copula. Let us 
admit with Peano that the “is” here means “is a member of.” It is only 
necessary to understand that whatever the form of predication, the word 
“is” also asserts that the predicate holds, that this particular grass plant 
does in fact belong to the family Graminae. 

7 Cf. Cassirer’s distinction between the scientific statements of quantum 
physics, between “statements of the first order” relating to definite space- 
time points, and physical law of the form, “if x then y.” Determinismus 
und Indeterminismus in der modernen Physik (Gidteburg, 1936) pp. 51 ff. 

* Here again we are not concerned with the controversies over the predi- 
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3. A Scientific Law. 


Bodies attract each other in direct proportion to the product of their 
masses and in inverse proportion to the square of the distance between 
them. 

The glomerular filtrate of urine is a function of plasma osmotic pressure 
and blood pressure. 

Primitive tenues (k,t,p) become aspirates in Low German (e.g. 
English) and mediae in High German. (Grimm’s Law) 


Such generalizations are of the form E = f(C), in which C 
represents a numerical value or a space-time configuration, E 
a subsequent value or configuration, f a determinate ratio of 


? 


energy exchange, and “is” or an assertion of identity 
between the two. 


Each of these typically scientific statements is an assertion 


of sorts concerning space-time events. Even Grimm’s Law, 


which is about words, is not about the assertions of words but 
about the changes of consonantal sounds. Yet none of these 
statements is itself a space-time event. We can, if we like, study 
the energy exchanges which take place in a blind deaf-mute 
when he makes the discovery that thts ts grass. It was theoretic- 
ally possible to do the same thing when Einstein conceived the 


cate form: (1) whether the subject-predicate form is 2 “relation of 
monadic degree” (S. K. Langer, Introduction to Symbolic Logic, 2nd ed. 
[New York, 1953] p. 158); (2) whether the subject-predicate form is the 
expression of a universal ontological state or only a linguistic form imposed 
by the Indo-European language family (Benjamin Lee Whorf, “ Languages 
and Logic” in Language, Thought, and Reality [New York, 1956] p. 233). 
Whorf holds that some languages convey meanings without predicates. 
For example, a flash of light occurs which we would report as “A light 
flashed.” The Hopi language reports the flash with the single verb rehpi: 
“flash (occurred).” “There is no division into subject and predicate, not 
even a suffix like the Latin -t in tona-t, ‘it thunders.’ But surely the 
burden of proof rests with Whorf to show that in saying rehpi, the Hopi 
is not saying a one word pointing-at-and-naming sentence like the American 
child who points as the earth and says “ grass.” 

In either case, however, whether the predicate is a “relation of monadic 
degree” or whether it is a Hopi grammatical form, something is being 
asserted. 
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relativity principle. We can observe the overt behavior of a 
physicist as he goes about setting up his apparatus and making 
measurements. But even if we had an exact knowledge of the 
colloidal brain events which occur in each case, these events 


can never be coterminous with the assertions this is grass and 
E = MC. It is possible to say this, not because of our present 
knowledge of brain events, but because no space-time event, 
however intricate, no chemical or colloidal interaction, no con- 
figuration of field forces, can issue in an assertory event. As 
Cassirer put it, there is a gap between the responses of animals 


and the propositions of men which no amount of biological 
theorizing can bridge.* 

We can also make a chemical analysis of a written word or 
an acoustic analysis of a spoken word; we can study the science 
of phonetics which traces regularities in the changes of speech 
sounds. But neither science will have anything to say, does not 
wish to have anything to say, about the assertion which these 
symbols convey. 

In the first type of statement, the naming sentence, we may 
determine from an empirical standpoint that symbolization is 
qualitatively different from a sign-response sequence and that 
denotation is not a space-time relation but a semantical one.*® 


* E. Cassirer, Hssay on Man (New York, 1953) p. 150. 

‘° As Suzanne Langer says, we may if we like, interpret language as a 
sequence of events entailing signs, sounds in the air, vibration of ear drums, 
nerve excitation, brain events, responses, and so on. All this does happen. 
But something has been left out and it is the most important thing of all. 
It is that the symbol symbolizes something. There is a qualitative difference 
between a dog’s understanding of the sound “ ball,” as a stimulus to search 
for the ball, and a man’s understanding of the sound to “ mean” ball, one 
of those round things. (S. K. Langer, Philosophy in a New Key [New 
York, 1953] p. 51). 

I use the word “sign” as synonymous with C. W. Morris’s signal,” to 
mean an element in the environment directing the organism to something 
else. It is thus a segment of a space-time sequence, sign-organism-response- 
referent. 

But a symbol is an element in an assertion, in which something is 
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In the next two types of assertions, S is P and E = f(C), we 
have two different kinds of identity asserted, one intentional and 
the other real. 

S is P asserts what a thing is by dividing the thing from its 


property or definition and reuniting it in the sentence. This 


assertion of identity is not real but intentional.** 

E = f(C) asserts a real identity. It asserts that a numerical 
value or a physical configuration E is nothing more or Jess than 
the numerical value or physical configuration C which has 
undergone a determinate energy transformation or mathematical 
function f. The force of gravity is precisely identical with the 
product of the masses involved multiplied by a constant G.* 


symbolized, in which two elements are paired, the symbol and that which 
is symbolized. (E. Cassirer, Philosophy of the Symbolic Forms, I, 107.) 

12“ Tndeed I think it can be shown that all of the three main logical 
instruments of knowledge—concepts, propositions, and arguments—are 
really nothing but just such relations of identity. For instance, a concept 
or universal (an unum versus alia) such as ‘tree’ is simply a relation of 
identity between a ‘what’ and possible individual trees, and likewise with 
an affirmative proposition. ... Indeed, to say that S is P is not to assert 
that S is included in P, or is a number of P, or is equal to P, or is an 
argument of the function P; instead it involves nothing more or less than 
the identification of the predicate concept (the ‘what’) with the subject 
(the ‘it’).” H. B. Veatch, Intentional Logic (New Haven, 1952) p. 25. 

12Tt is revealing that those philosophers who hold that knowledge is 
altogether an affair of electro-colloidal brain events must also deny that 
there are such things as assertions. Thus, Russell says that the word “ is” 
in the sentence A is yellow means nothing, that a logical language will 
express the same meaning by saying yellow (A). Bertrand Russell, An 
Inquiry into Meaning and Truth (New York, 1940) p. 64. 

Russell can leave out the “is” if he likes. But the fact remains that 
when we see the logician’s symbols, yellow (A), we must know whether he 
has put them on the blackboard as an exercise in logical possibility, or 
whether he means that such is indeed the case, that A is in truth yellow. 

Similarly, a scientist must make a distinction between real and possible 
pointer readings. His assistant, whose job it is to call off readings, may 
fall into a daydream and utter aloud all the numbers on the dial, “2.1, 
2.2, 2.3,” ete. But the scientist must still know which of these is actually 
the reading at the moment. 

Some further symbolic notation is required to signify the difference. 
Perhaps we could subdivide Russell’s yellow (A): 

yellow (A)(?) yellow (A)(!) 
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I shall refer in what follows to all linguistic assertions by 
the form S is P, not because I am presupposing a realistic 
metaphysic but because it is a convenient way to designate a 
sentence. 

To summarize: science characteristically issues in assertions. 
But that which science asserts is not itself an assertion but a 


space-time event. Science asserts that matter is in interaction; 


that there are energy exchanges, that organisms respond to an 
environment, etc. But the assertion itself is a pairing of ele- 
ments, a relation which is not a space-time event but a kind of 
identity asserted by an assertor. 


Il. Cuuture as a Supsect or THE Screntiric MetTuop 


What happens when the functional method of the sciences is 
applied to cultural phenomena? Does culture lend itself to such 
an understanding? If there are difficulties in the cultural 
sciences, are the difficulties due to the complexity of the material, 
as is often alleged, or are the difficulties inherently methodo- 
logical ? 

Let us keep in mind what the scientific method does and what 
culture is. The scientific method seeks to arrive at regularities 
of two sorts, those which separate according to differences and 
those which unite according to functional similarities, the classi- 
ficatory and the functional. Cassirer describes the totality of 
scientific knowledge as a complex of overlapping functions.” 
Biologists who claim that biological laws like the law of allo- 
metry and Mendel’s rules are different from mechanical laws 
nevertheless insist on the unity of scientific knowledge.** Franz 
Boas was frank to set forth the ultimate objective of anthro- 

13 E. Cassirer, Substance and Function (New York, 1953) p. 267. 

14 F. Mainx, “ Ways of Work in Biology” in Intern. Encyc. of Unified 
Science (Chicago, 1855) II, 633: “. . . the experience of inorganic 


and that of organic science join together to give a unitary and consistent 
picture of the world, derived from the fundamental unity of method.” 
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pology as the understanding of culture as a dynamic and lawful 
process.'* The steadfast conviction behind the scientific method, 
whatever its subject matter, is that “ every detailed occurrence 


can be correlated with its antecedents in a perfectly definite 
916 


manner exemplifying general principles. 
Culture, in its most characteristic moments, is not a catalogue 


of artifacts or responses to an environment but is rather the 
ensemble of all the modes of assertory activity. Culture has 
been defined as all human inheritance, material as well as 
spiritual. As such it would include hoes, baskets, manuscripts, 
and monuments, as well as the living language and art of the 
current culture. If we consider culture in a broader, yet more 
exact sense—the sense in which Cassirer considered it—we will 
see it as the totality of the different ways in which the human 
spirit construes the world and asserts its knowledge and belief. 
These are the “ symbolic forms”: language, myth, art, religion, 
science. Cassirer’s contribution has been described as the first 


15 F, Boas, Race, Language, and Culture (New York, 1949) p. 279. 

Although anthropologists differ greatly in their philosophical allegiances, 
it is my contention that the two main schools, the functionalists and the 
superorganicists, share a common theoretical posture toward their subject 
matter. A functionalist like Malinowski may understand culture more or 
less biologically, as “an instrumental reality, an apparatus for the 
satisfaction of fundamental needs, that is, organic survival, environmental 
adaptation, and continuity in the biological sense. (B. Malinowski, The 
Dynamics of Culture Change [New Haven, 1945] p. 44). A superorganicist 
like Kroeber or White or Sorokin may understand culture as an auto- 
nomous reality which is “ participated in and produced by organic indi- 
viduals.” A. L. Kroeber, Anthropology (New York, 1948) pp. 253-4. 

In both cases, however, man himself, his personality, is understood as a 
function of an underlying reality, in the one case, a function of his 
encounter and response to his environment, in the other, as a function of 
the culture in which he participates. In neither case is culture understood 
as the creation of man which stands over against man as the means by 
which he can develop the potentialities of his nature—or the means by 
which he can fall prey to anonymity. For a searching critique of modern 
anthropology from the point of view of a realistic humanism, see David 
Bidney’s Theoretical Anthropology (New York, 1953). 

1 A. N. Whitehead, Science and the Modern World (New York 1950) 
p. 18. 
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philosophy of culture. The major symbolic forms of Cassirer’s 
long work, The Philosophy of the Symbolic Forms, provide a 
convenient frame of reference for the assertory phenomena of 
| culture and I shall use them as such and without endorsing the 
Kantian mold in which they are cast. 

If we examine Cassirer’s symbolic forms, we shall discover 
that each is, in its moment of actualization, an assertion. The 
major cultural forms which Cassirer treats in his long work— 
and the phenomena which we shall examine from the perspective 
of the scientific method—are myth, language, and science. Now 
' an ethnologist can list any number of items which are the proper 
subject matter of his science and which are not assertions.**’ A 
linguist may indeed spend his entire life compiling a dictionary 
of Kwakiutl without ever dealing with an assertion as such, as 
the phenomenon under investigation. But the fact remains that 
language, when it is spoken, is a tissue of assertions. Religion 
is not a museum of cult objects but a living tissue of beliefs, 
professions, avowals. The central act of myth and religion is the 
act of belief or worship. There is no such thing as an isolated 
word in speech ; it is only to be found in dictionaries. The heart 
of science is not the paraphernalia of the laboratory; it is the 
method, the hunch, the theory, the formula. The art work is 
not the paint on the canvas or the print on the page; it is the 
moment of creation by the artist and the moment of understand- 
ing by the viewer. 

But suppose this is true, suppose that cultural activity is 
mainly assertory activity. Does it follow that culture is placed 
beyond the reach of objective knowledge in general and the 
scientific method in particular? Certainly an assertion is a real 
event in the world albeit not a space-time event; it is also a 
natural not a supernatural event. People make assertions and 
we observe them do so. We can hear a man speak, read a 


17 See, for example, R. Linton, The Tree of Culture (New York, 1945) 
p. 34. 
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formula, understand a painting. Then if these various assertions 
are real happenings, phenomena in the world, is there any reason 
why they should be exempt from the searching gaze of science ? 
Clearly not. And specifically, the functional method we have 
described should be used as long as it is useful. It has been so 
applied to culture and with great energy and resourcefulness. 

The question which must be raised is not whether the scientific 
method should or should not be applied to culture. The question 
is rather whether its application has not already issued in an 
antinomy which compromises the usefulness of the method. If 
this is the case, two further questions must be asked. What is 
the source of the antinomy? And, how may the method be 
modified so that it may yield valid and fruitful conclusions when 
it is applied to culture ? 


Ill. Tue Antindmies or tHe Screntiric Metruop InN 
Grasp or CULTURE 


Kant believed that when “ pure reason ” ventures beyond the 
manifold of experience, it falls into an antinomy. That is to 
say, equally valid trains of argument lead to contradictory con- 
clusions.** Now apart from the truth or falsity of Kant’s argu- 
ment, the fact is that practicing scientists and scientifically 
minded laymen care very little either for metaphysical reasoning 
or for Kant’s a priori assault upon it. As Marcel has said, the 
spirit of the age is basically “‘ontophobic,” perhaps disastrously 
so. The scientist can hardly be indifferent, however, if it can 
be shown that the scientific method itself falls into a character- 
istic antinomy whenever it confronts a certain sector of reality. 
Such an antinomy can be demonstrated, I think, net by syllo- 
gistic argument but from the testimony of the empirical sci- 
entists themselves, when the scientific method tries to grasp the 
assertory phenomena of culture. 


18 EK. Kant, The Critique of Pure Reason, II, 2, Sect. 2. 
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It is hardly necessary to add that my purpose in calling 
attention to the crisis of the cultural sciences is not to outKant 
Kant, not further to indict reason, but on the contrary to advance 
the cause of a radical anthropology, a science of man which will 
take account of all human realities, not merely space-time events. 


The Antinomy of Myth 
Examples of mythic assertions, S is P. 


Marduk split Tiamat like a shellfish with two parts 
Half of her he set up and ceiled it as the sky. 
Enuma Elis 
The Brahmin was his (the world’s) mouth, his arms were made the 
Rajanya (warrior), his two thighs the Vaisya (trader and agricultur- 
alist), from his feet the Sudra (servile class) was born. 
Rg Veda 
Maui, our ancestor, trapped the wandering sun and made it follow a 


regular course. 
Maori myth 


(1) What the scientist thinks of the assertion S is P when 


the assertion is proposed to him as a true-or-false claim: 

The myth, S is P, is false. To say that the world was made 
by the Babylonian city-god Marduk from the body of Tiamat is 
absurd. There is not a shred of evidence to support such an 
assertion, and there is a great deal of evidence to the contrary. 


(2) What the scientist thinks of the assertion S is P when the 
assertion is itself a phenomenon under investigation by the 
scientific method, to be ordered with other phenomena in the 
general corpus of scientific knowledge: 

A myth believed is true (Schelling). All societies have their 
myths; myths are therefore necessary for the function of a 
society (Malinowski, McIver). Myth serves the function of 
seeing man through periods of peril and crisis (James, Mali- 
nowski). One of the troubles with modern society is the mythic 
improverishment of the man of facts due to his rejection of old 
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“ new 


beliefs and the loss of archetypes. The answer is a 
mythology ” (Langer). Recovery of mythic archetypes is neces- 
sary for mental health (Jung). 

When myth is studied as an empircal phenomenon, it is eval- 
uated, not accordingly as it is true or false or nonsensical, but 
according to the degree to which it serves a social or cultural 


culture (and a genuine myth) is 


function. Thus a “ genuine” 


a culture which is viable, satisfying the spiritual and emotional 


‘ 


needs of the culture member; a “ spurious” culture fails to do 
so (Sapir). It is a mistake to use rigid scientific standards and 
say that a myth is false; a myth may be poetically and sym 
bolically “true ” accordingly as it satisfies the symbolic needs 


of world envisagement (Langer, Cassirer). 


(3) Comment. The antinomy is manifest in the very usage 
of the word “myth” by modern ethnologists. As Bidney has 
pointed out, it is, to begin with, a value-charged term: myth 
means a belief which is not true. Then myth is used neutrally 
as a data-element along with other data-elements, canoes, baskets, 
dwellings. Bidney goes on to say: “ The greatest myth of the 
twentieth century is the identification of all cultural ideology 
with myth in the name of social science.” * 

One serious consequence of this initial antinomy is a cancel- 
ling of the social prescriptions of the scientist for the ills of 
the day. It becomes necessary for the scientist to recommend to 
culture or patient that which he, the scientist, has labelled false 
at the outset. But the fallacy of the prescription is that a myth 
can hardly be believed if it is believed to be false. The motto 
of the scientist when he is prescribing myth as a data-element 
necessary for mental and cultural health is: it may not be true 
but you had better believe it. 

Another consequence is the compromise of the scientist’s own 


position in the face of the onslaught of the contemporary myths 


1° D. Bidney, “ The Concept of Myth” in Theoretical Antropology, op. cit., 
p. 296. 
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of fascism and communism. If the scientist believes theoretic- 
ally in the indispensability of myth for an integrated culture, it 
becomes difficult for him to make a coherent objection to the 
Nazi or Soviet ethos. The upshot is the anomalous situation, so 
familiar in academic circles today, of the professor who in the 
field and classroom recognizes only functional relationships and 
refuses to recognize norms, and who in private and public life is 
a passionate defender of the freedom and rights and sacredness 
of the individual. 

The source of the antinomy is the arbitrary decree of the 
scientist that only functional relationships shall be certified 
among his “ data” and that even ideological beliefs and asser- 
tions shall be evaluated, not according to the true-or-false claim 
of the assertion but according to its function in the culture. The 
decree requires that a belief be labelled as a myth and at the 
same time certified as valid as a cultural function. Only two 
kinds of judgments about beliefs are forthcoming: false in fact 
and bad in function (Sapir’s “spurious ” myth), false in fact 
and good in function (Sapir’s “ genuine” myth). Thus the old- 
style rationalist attitude toward religion is reversed. The eight- 
eenth century rationalist accepted the true-or-false claim of 
religious belief—and usually argued against it. The modern 
culturologist denies the claim and accepts only a functional 
criterion in judging its validity. Thus C. G. Jung “ accepts ” 
the Catholic dogma of the Assumption because it validates the 
anima archetype while at the same time denying its claim to 
literal truth.” Jung’s approach, once the total competence of the 
functional method is accepted, seems reasonable. I am not 
interested in the truth or falsity of religion, says Jung, but only 
‘in the structure and function of the human psyche. Yet such a 
- neutrality is warranted only if the neutrality is consistent. It 
- is not consistent when ideological belief is assigned first to the 


“°C. G. Jung, Psychology and Religion (New Haven, 1938) p. 38. 


| 
. 
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category of myth, then made to do duty as a neutral term in an 
objective culturology. 


The Antinomy of Language 
Examples of the linguistic assertion S is P. 


(Dr. Itard writes in The Savage of Aveyron that he tried to teach 
Victor the wild boy the word for milk, lait, as a sign of a biological 
need, by withholding the milk and uttering the word in its absence. This 
failed. After the milk was given to Victor, however, and the word 
lait uttered by chance, to Dr. Itard’s astonishment, Victor understood 
at once that lait was the name of the milk.) 
What is this? 
Milk. 
What color is it? 
White. 
Did you drink some? 
This morning I drank some milk. 
tl ’imshya ’isita ’itlma 
(He invites people to a feast) 

A sentence in the Nootka 


language. 


(1) What the scientist thinks of the assertion S is P when 
the assertion is proposed to him as a true-or-false-or-nonsense 
claim: 

I receive your statement, S is P, as a true-or-false-or-non- 
sense claim. I shall accept it as more or less true or false 
or as nonsense according to my criteria of verification. 

If you wish to call this white liquid “ milk,” then I will 
agree to the semantic rule by which the symbol “ milk” shall 
henceforth be applied to this white liquid. 

If you say that milk is a liquid, or that milk is a gas, or that 
milk is upside down, I shall accept your statement as asserting 
a state of affairs which is open to verification and otherwise is 
nonsense. 
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(2) What the scientist thinks of the assertion S is P when the 
assertion is itself a phenomenon under investigation, to be 
ordered with other phenomena in the general corpus of scientific 
knowledge : 


An interchange of language is not the uttering and receiving 
of sentences which assert or deny a state of affairs in the world; 
it is rather a space-time sequence of stimuli and responses which 
are meaningful only in the socio-biological sense of learned 
behavior. A language symbol and the understanding of it are 
not qualitatively different from the signal and response of 
animal behavior (Morris, Mead). “In its biophysical aspect 
language consists of sound-producing movements and of the 
resultant sound waves and of the vibration of the hearer’s 
eardrums. The biosocial aspect of language consists in the fact 
that the persons in a community have been trained to produce 
these sounds in certain situations and to respond to them by 
appropriate actions ” (Bloomfield).** Human meaning is a con- 
text of stimulus and response (Ogden and Richards). Only 
causal sequential relations between signs and organisms are 
real; denotative relationships are not real but semantical (Ogden 
and Richards, Chase). The relation of identification between 
word and thing, subject and predicate is “ wrong ”’ (Korzybski). 
Human meaning and mind itself is a product of responses and 
responses to responses (Mead). A symbol and the idea asso 
ciated with it cannot possibly refer to a real state of affairs in 
the world; if it did, it could only be a copy; a realistic meta- 
physic must always end in skepticism (Cassirer). 

In summary, the sentence you speak is not, after all, a true- 
or-false-or-nonsense claim referring to a state of affairs in the 
world. It is instead a biological signal mediating an adjustment 
between organisms and the organism’s response to an environ- 


™L. Bloomfield, “Linguistic Aspects of Science,” in Intern. Encyc. of 
Unified Science, op. cit., p. 227. 


> 
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ment. It is impossible for me to take your meaning intersub- 
jectively; I can only respond to your behavior. 


(3) Comment. The source of the antinomy and the central 
phenomenon of language is a relationship which the scientific 
method cannot construe by its functional schema and hence must 
disqualify as “wrong.” It is the peculiar relationship of de- 
notation between name and thing and the relationship of 
identity between subject and predicate. 

The antinomy is found in its most characteristic form in the 
current discipline of “semiotic” which attempts to bring to- 
gether pragmatics, syntax, and semantics into the unity of a 
single science.** Semiotic is basically incoherent because it tries 
to unite the corpus of natural science (organic and inorganic 
matter in functional interaction) with the corpus of semantics 
and syntax (naming and asserting and calculus formation by 
rule) without showing how one discipline is related to the 
other.** 

Thus semanticists find themselves in the position of protesting 
as objective scientists against the very subject matter of their 
science, the relation of denotation. The science of semantics is 
the study of the rules by which symbols are assigned to their 
designata. Yet the science of responding organisms (behavior- 


names to 


istics) does not explain how organisms can “ assign’ 
things in the first place. The relation of denotation is said to 
be only a “semantical relation” but its status is never settled 
from the point of view of the scientific method, beyond saying 
that it is not a “real” relation. One simply speaks in one 
breath of organisms responding to an environment and in the 
next of organisms assigning names and making propositions 


about the world (Reichenbach ).* 


*2C. Morris, “ Foundations of the Theory of Signs,” in Intern. Encyc. 
of Unified Science, op. cit, 

23 W. Percy, “ Semiotic and a Theory of Knowledge,” The Modern School- 
man, XXXIV (1957) 231 ff. 

24H. Reichenbach, The Rise of Scientific Philosophy (Los Angeles, 1956) 
pp. 255-256. 
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The central act of language, both of naming-classificatory 
sentences and predicate sentences, is an intentional act of 


identity. It is essentially a pairing of elements which amounts 
to an is-saying.”* In a naming sentence, this is grass, a symbol 
and a thing are paired and the pairing is the means by which the 
namer intends that this green blade is one of a group. The 
basic sentence, grass is green, is an identification brought about 
by a dividing and a composing, a union of the thing with what 


26 


the thing is.** The identity in either case is not real—no one 
believes that word is the grass or that the grass is the same as 
its color—but intentional. The identity is the instrument with 
which the knowing subject affirms the object to be what it is. 

The stumbling block to a scientific philosophy of language is 
the pairing of elements in the assertory act. The scientific 
method can only grasp elements ordered in a functional or 
dependent relation, the causal order of the function E = f(C).” 
The assertory act cannot be grasped in a scientist-data frame- 
work in which the scientist practices an activity which he 
disallows in the data. A scientist will accept the statement S is 
P as a proposition open to verification or disproof. He pays 
attention to sentences and for himself accepts them as stating 
a amy fact about the world. When he hears this sound in the 
air, “a gas expands in direct proportion to temperature in- 
creases,” he receives the sound as an intending instrument, an 
assertion open to verification. But if one asked the scientist to 
study the sound-sentence, not as an assertion to be proved or 
disproved, not as a phonetic phenomenon subject to Grimm’s 
law of consonantal change, but as an assertory phenomenon to 
be grasped as such by his method, the scientist cannot reply 
coherently. The functional method of the sciences cunnot con- 

*° W. Percy, op. cit., p. 241. 

*°H. B. Veatch, op. cit., p. 24. 

**T use the word “causal” without prejudice. It means whatever the 


reader would have it mean in the context: either efficient causality or a 
probability function. 
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strue the assertory act of language. The only alternative open 
to the positivist philosopher of language is to accept the peculiar 
assertory relation of language as a “‘semantical phenomenon ” 
but to disqualify it as a real “ scientific” phenomenon. The 
upshot is not merely an incoherent exposition of language but a 
contradictory one, an antinomy. 


The Antinomy of Science 
Examples of the scientific assertion S is P: 


The square of the time or revolution of any planet is proportional to 
the cube of the mean distance from the sun. 
T? = KD* Kepler’s third law of planetary orbits. 


The force of attraction between two bodies is in direct proportion to 
the product of the masses of the two bodies and varies inversely as the 
square of the distance between them. 

F = GM,M,/d? Newton’s law of gravitation. 
The inertia of a system necessarily depends on its energy content .. . 
inert mass is simply latent energy. 

E = MC? Einstein 2° 
In isolated historical systems tribal organization precedes the beginnings 
of the state. Zilsel (a “temporal historico-sociological law ”’).?* 


(1) What the scientist thinks of the assertion S is P when 


the assertion is proposed to him as a true-or-false-or-nonsense 


claim: 

The scientific assertion, observation, correlation, hypothesis, 
theory, deduction, law, is accepted as a true-or-false, or at least 
as a more or less probable, claim. The claim is assumed to refer 
to a state of affairs other than the claim and the scientist, and 
to be open to techniques of verification, pointer readings, and 
soon. The scientific method presupposes that there is something 
to be known, that a degree of knowledge is possible, that this 


** A. Einstein, Hssays in Science (New York, 1934) p. 57. 
°° E. Zilsel, “ Physics and the Problem of Historico-Sociological Laws,” 
in Readings in the Philosophy of Science, op. cit., p. 718. 
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knowledge can be expressed as assertions and reliably trans- 
mitted from teller to hearer. 


(2) What the scientist thinks of the assertion S is P when the 


assertion is itself a phenomenon under investigation to be 
ordered with other phenomena in the general corpus of scientific 
knowledge : 

What does the scientist think of science as a phenomenon, 
not, what does he do as a scientist as he practices his science, 
assembles his data, sets up a controlled experiment, makes 
pointer readings, puzzles over discrepancies, gets a hunch, tries 
a new hypothesis, ete.—but what does he think of science as a 
happening in the world which takes its place along with other 
happenings ¢ 

If he is to understand science as a phenomenon to be ordered 
to other phenomena in a general functional scheme, he is 
obliged to disqualify the major assumptions which he has made 
in the practice of his science: that valid scientific knowledge 
is possible and that it can be transmitted from teller to hearer 
by means of assertions. 

The dilemma of the modern philosopher of science has these 
two horns. It appears to him that he may pursue only one of 
two alternatives without betraying the rigor of the scientific 
method. Yet in each case the consequence is an antinomy in 
which his explanation of science as an activity stands in contra- 
diction to his assumptions about science if he is a practicing 
scientist. 

First, he may proceed according to the realistic assumptions 
of science, that here we are with a real happening between us 
which we must try to understand—and study science as a phe- 
nomenon which happens to real organisms in a world, just as 
metabolism and bee-dances and dog-salivation are real happen- 
ings. It seems reasonable to approach the organisms who are 
scientists with the same objectivity with which he approaches 


organisms who are searching for food or organisms who are 
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making a myth. Thus he is obliged to understand science as an 
instrumentality, as either a mode of biological behavior or of 
cultural behavior and meaningful only as gauged by biological 
or cultural needs. Thus Dewey sought to understand science 
and knowledge as but one of many social instrumentalities whose 
validity and adequacy is measured in terms of the degree to 
which they make possible an adjustment between the individual 
organism on the one hand and the social and physical environ- 
ment on the other.*® A kindred view of science as a phenomenon- 
to-be-explained is that of dialectical materialism, which sees 
research not as an enterprise freely undertaken and specified 
by the subject to be known but as itself determined by the 
economic organization and needs of society.** In each case, 
instrumentalism and dialectical materialism, the theorist ap- 
pears to be following the legitimate procedure of the scientific 
method; he is looking upon science as a phenomenon to be 
explained by a functional principle. In one case the principle 
is socio-biological, in the other dialectical. 

Secondly, the theorist may elect to remain altogether on the 
cogito side of the mind-body split. He may view the problem 


simply as a semantico-logical one, stipulating a natural law as 


a “syntactical rule,” a free convention for the manipulation of 


symbols, refusing to deal with the problems of knowledge and 
32 


induction and intersubjectivity (Carnap).** Or he may adopt 


the operationalism of Bridgman who is frank to admit the conse- 


8° J. Dewey, Quest for Certainty (New York, 1929) p. 136; also Recon- 
struction in Philosophy (New York, 1920). 

*tE. Nagel, “Recent Philosophies of Science,” in Sovereign Reason 
(Illinois, 1954) p. 38. 

*?R. Carnap, Logical Syntax of Language (New York, 1951) p. 180. 

Another member of the Viennese circle is highly critical of Carnap’s 
logicizing of natural laws: Moritz Schlick writes: ‘It (the natural law) 
is then not a natural law any more at all; it is not even a proposition, but 
merely a rule for the manipulation of signs. This whole reinterpretation 
appears trivial and useless. Any such interpretation which blurs such 
fundamental distinctions is extremely dangerous.” (Readings, op. cit., 
p. 187). 
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quence of solipsism: “. . . it is obvious that I can never get 
outside myself . . . there is no such thing as a public conscious- 
ness... in the last analysis science is only my private science.” * 
In this case, the antinomy is overt: a practicing scientist who 
reports his findings in journals and his theories in books—and 
who denies the possibility of a public realm of intersubjectivity. 
A kindred approach is a neo-Kantian, which seeks scientific 
validity entirely within the forms and categories of conscious- 
ness: “ The validity of the physical concept does not rest upon 
its content of real elements of existence, such as can be directly 
pointed out, but upon the strictness of connection, which makes 
it possible ” (Cassirer).** 

(3) Comment. Einstein once wrote: “If you want to find 
out anything from the theoretical physicists about the methods 
they use, I advise you to stick closely to one principle: don’t 
listen to their words, fix your attention on their deeds.” *° 

Whitehead once remarked that it was a matter for astonish- 
ment that while scientists have succeeded in learning a great 
deal about the world in the past two hundred years, philosophers 
of science seem equally determined to deny that such knowledge 
is possible. 

Both men allude to the antinomy which the functional method 
of the sciences encounters when it tries to grasp itself as a phe- 
nomenon among other phenomena in the world. The antinomy 
has been noticed often enough but it is usually attributed to the 
bad faith or bad philosophizing of the theorist. It seems to be 
a case, however, of too much good faith rather than too little— 
that is, an uncritical acceptance of the scientific method of 
physics as a total organon of reality. The antinomy has come to 


pass precisely because of the faithfulness and rigor with which 
the theorist tries to grasp the scientific enterprise in particular, 


*3 Op. cit., p. 13. 
*4 EB. Cassirer, Subtance and Function, op. cit., p. 146. 
*° A. Einstein, op. cit., p. 12. 
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assertory activity in general, by his superb instrument, the 
functional method of the sciences. 

The ineluctable reality upon which the scientific method 
founders and splits into an antinomy is nothing else than the 
central act of science, “sciencing,” the assertions of science. 
From the primitive observation to the most exact mathematical 
deduction, science is a tissue of assertions. It is ironical but 
perhaps not unfitting that science, undertaken as a total organon 
of reality, should break down, not at the microcosmic or macro- 
cosmic limits of the universe, but in the attempt to grasp itself. 
Heisenberg’s uncertainty relations seem to be a material diffi- 
culty resulting from an interference of measuring instrument 
with particle to be measured.** But the antinomy into which the 
scientific method falls in treating assertory behavior is a formal 
methodological impasse. It lies beyond the power of the func- 
tional method to grasp the scientific, the mythic, the linguistic 
assertion as such. It will succeed in grasping itself according 


to its mode—as a functional space-time linkage—but in so 
doing it must overlook its most important characteristic, that 


science is an assertory phenomenon, a real phenomenon but not 
a causal space-time event. Science may seek to understand itself 
as a social instrumentality or as an intracultural activity, and 
to a degree no doubt correctly so; but it must remain silent in 
the face of the true-or-false claim, S is P, considered as such. 

Here, as in the other antinomies, it is the agsertory act itself 
which is refractory to the scientific method. Since an assertion, 
mythic, linguistic, mathematical, is an immaterial act in virtue 
of which two elements are paired or identified, and since the 

** Heisenberg’s uncertainty relations have been hailed by some enemies of 
science as proof of the freedom or irrationality or whatnot of the ultimate 
particles of matter. As Nagel observes, however, “a more sober and prima 
facie plausible account of the uncertainty relations is that they express 
relatively large but unaccountable modifications in certain features of 


subatomic elements, resulting from an interaction between these elements 
and the instruments of measurement.” (Readings, op. cit., p. 428). 
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scientific method requires that elements be ordered serially, 
according to dependent functional ratios, the two are not 
commensurate. The corpus of scientific knowledge ascending in 
a continuum from inorganic energy exchanges to organic re- 
sponses is not in principle coterminous with assertory behavior. 


To speak of culture as an “emergent” or a “ superorganic 
level” is only to erect a semantical bridge across the abyss, when 
the need is to explore the abyss, not ignore it. 

Different as are the various scientific philosophies mentioned 
above, they share one conviction about the subject matter of 
science and it this conviction which gives rise to the antinomy. 
It is the anti-realist and anti-metaphysical dogma that there is 
no lawful reality to be known apart from the activity of the 
knower. This tenet is usually expressed in an exaggerated 
language: ‘“ Knowledge conceived in the fashion of an infallible 
grasp of final truths without the mediation of overt organic 
activity is not something which modern science supplies.” * 
What should be pointed out, however, is that it is not the claim to 
“infallible knowledge’ which gives scandal to positivist phi- 
losophers of science; it is the claim to any valid knowledge 
whatsoever, however modest the claim of the knower. A realist 
would be the first to admit, would in fact insist upon, “the 
mediation of overt organic activity” in the knowing act. But 
this is not the real point at issue. The issue is the validity of 
knowledge and the providing for this validity in one’s scientific 
world-view. The difficulty is that knowledge entails assertions 
and assertions are beyond the grasp of the functional method.** 

°7 E. Nagel, Sovereign Reason, op. cit., p. 125. 

°° It would be possible to develop the same antinomy in other “symbolic 
forms,” art, history, religion. 

For example, a contrast could be drawn between the pragmatic theories 
of art as a “ play activity” or the behavioristic theory of art as a traffic 
in emotions, on the one hand, and the seriousness of the artistic enterprise 
and the revelatory nature of the art experience, on the other. 


In history, a contrast could be drawn between the basically particular 
and historical character of the scientific observation, on the one hand, and 
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IV. Tue Source or tHE ANTINOMY 


The general source of the antinomy is to be found, not, as is 
sometimes alleged, in the nature of the subject, man, the culture 
member who practices science but needs myths.** Such an 
anthropology is in the last analysis incoherent because it requires 
two sorts of men, scientists who observe and tell the truth, 
culture members who respond and have mythic needs. 

The source is rather to be found in the structure and limit- 
ations of the scientific method itself. For the antinomy comes 
about at that very moment when that sort of activity of which 
the scientific method is a mode, assertory activity, enters the 
scientific situation, not as the customary activity of the scientist, 
but as a phenomenon under investigation. 

The basic structure of the scientific situation is an inter-sub- 
jective confrontation of a world-event and its construing by a 
symbolic assertion. The general structure of any symbolic 
cognition is tetradic, as contrasted with the triadic structure of 
significatory meaning (sign-organism-thing).” 


the general character of the ultimate scientific expression, the scientific law, 
and the inability of the scientific method to grasp singulars except only 
insofar as they exemplify general principles. 

As for religion, although it is listed by Cassirer as a separate “ symbolic 
form,” the very nature of the method used cancels the difference between 
religion and myth, since it refuses on a priori grounds to grant cognitive 
content to religion, and so ranks religion as a “higher form” of myth. 
Once the scientific method is elevated to a supreme all-construing world- 
view, it becomes impossible to consider a more radical science, the science 
of being. Thus, when Cassirer is confronted with the assertion of pure 
existence which Moses received from God as His Name, I am Who Am, he 
is obliged to see it as a piece of semantical magic, a “ mythical predication 
of being.” Language and Myth (New York, 1925) p. 75. 

It seemed more expedient, however, to develop the antinomy by using 
the same three “symbolic forms” used by Cassirer in his major work: 
myth, language, and science. 

5° S. K. Langer, op. cit., p. 310. 

*°W. Percy, op. cit., p. 240. 
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Symbolic Assertion of Event 
E=f(C) 


Scientist: (1) Scientists (You) 


Event C — Event E 
Phenomenon Observed 


What should be noticed is that there is a difference between 
the sort of thing we, scientist: and scientistz, understand the 
world to be (a nexus of secondary causes, Event C > Event E), 
and the assertion by which we express this understanding 
(E=—f(C)). One is a dynamic succession of energy states, 
the other is an assertion, an immaterial act by which two entta 
rationts are brought into a relation of intentional identity. Both 
these elements, world-event and symbolic assertion, are provided 
for in the scientific method but it is a topical provision such 
that a symbolic assertion, S is P, E=f(C), is admitted as the 
sort of activity which takes place between scientists but is not 
admitted as a phenomenon under observation. A scientific 
assertion is received only as a true-or-false claim which is then 
proved or disproved by examining the world-event to which it 
refers. The symbolic assertion cannot ttself be examined as a 
world-event unless it be construed as such, as a material event of 
energy exchanges, in which case tts assertory character must be 
dented. 
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At the sub-cultural, sub-assertory level of phenomena (physics, 
chemistry, biology), no antinomy occurs because the distinction 
between world-event and inter-subjective assertion is not vio- 
lated. Physics lends itself without exception to the nonradical 
discipline in which you and I construe the world as a series of 
events expressible by assertions which are generically different 
from the events they assert. 


At the cultural level, however, a further task is required of 
the method. It is required that an assertion be accepted not only 
as a true-or-false claim between scientists, to be proved or dis- 
proved, but as a phenomenon under investigation, to be ordered 
to other phenomena in the corpus of scientific knowledge. It is 
required that the assertions S is P and E=f(C), be fitted 
into the scheme of world-events, Event C—> Event E. 


This is an impossible requirement, however. An assertion is 
a real event but it is not a space-time event. The attempt must 
have one of two consequences: (1) The cultural assertion S is P 
(myth, language, science) is actually construed as a world- 
event and its assertory character denied. (2) The cultural asser- 
tion S is P is accepted as an assertion, but not as a world-event, 
as rather a true-or-false claim about world-events. 

The final result is an antinomy with scientists interpreting 
the same event in a contradictory fashion, as a world-event and 
denying its assertory character, as an assertory event, a true- 
or-false claim, but refusing to examine it as such. 


V. Towarp a Rapicat ANTHROPOLOGY 


When Socrates met Phaedrus on the banks of the Ilissus, the 
latter asked him if this was not the spot where, according to the 
myth, Boreas carried off fair Orithyia. Socrates replied that it 
was; when asked whether he believed it, he replied that he did 
not. Questioned further, he refused to speculate about the 
symbolic meaning of the myth, as the Sophists and Rhetoricians 
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did when they theorized that the myth was in a sense true 
because she might have been blown off the cliff, and Boreas 
being the north wind, ete. “‘ But I have no leisure at all for 
such pastimes, and the reason, my dear friend, is that as yet I 
cannot, as the Delphic precept has it, know myself. So it seems 
absurd to me that as long as I am in ignorance of myself, I 
should concern myself about such extraneous matters.” * 
Socrates might well have made the same objection to modern 
culturology. Cassirer, who quotes the above incident with ap- 
proval, then goes on to do just what Socrates declines to do: 
search for meaning in the symbolic forms of myth. Indeed, 
Cassirer explicitly rejects the Delphic motto and so rules out 
the possibility of a radical anthropology. In Cassirer’s view, it 
is hopeless to attempt to fathom the human source of the sym 


bolic forms of culture. “ Philosophy has no choice but to reverse 
the direction of inquiry. Instead of taking the road back (to 
the nature of man), it must attempt to continue forward. If 
all culture is manifested in the creation of specific image-worlds, 
of specific symbolic forms, the aim of philosophy is not to go 
behind these creations, but rather to understand and elucidate 
their basic formative principle.” * 

As David Bidney has said, anthropology is divided into two 
main disciplines, physical anthropology “‘ which takes up such 
problems as the evolution and comparative anatomy of races .. . 
“ ethnology, on the other hand, is said to be the study of human 
customs, institutions, artifacts, and products of mental exercise. 
The science of culture as practised is the study of these im- 
personal, superorganic, historical products of society and the 
‘laws’ of their development.” “ 


Put more bluntly, modern anthropology deals with man as a 


physical organism and with the products of man as a culture 


Phaedrus, 229d ff. 
+2 E—. Cassirer, Philosophy of the Symbolic Forms, |, op. cit., pp. 112-3. 
* Op. cit., p. 76. 
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member, but not with man himself in his distinctive activity as 
a culture member. Ethnology has only recently gotten around to 
the study of man as personality affecting culture and being 
affected by culture.** Modern anthropology has been every- 
thing except an anthropology. 

How may we deal scientifically with man considered precisely 
in those activities which distinguish him as a culture member ? 
It is a perfectly legitimate scientific pursuit to study the 
material ¢lements of culture as objective phenomena: the tools, 


the products of tools, the sounds of language, hunting, warfare, 


food gathering, the behavior of chiefs and shamans. It is per- 
fectly legitimate to classify and study objectively, languages, 
religions, societies. It is perfectly legitimate to write a sym- 
pathetic study of an island culture viewed from within as a 
way of life, an esthetic pattern of existence. It is perfectly 
legitimate to write straight cultural history. But may we not 
also require of anthropology, the science of man, some assessment 
of that creature himself who makes culture possible ? 

The question which cannot be put off forever is not what is 
the nature of culture and what are the laws of culture, but what 
is the ontological nature of the creature who makes the assertions 
of culture? How may we apply the scientific method in all its 
rigor and fruitfulness to man considered as a creature of 
culture? If one refuses to answer this question, one can hardly 
be called an anthropologist, perhaps anthropometrist or ethno- 
grapher, but not the scientist whose business it is to know man 
as such. A biologist, after all, is not afraid to speak about 
organisms. 

The answer, I think, is not to be found in a limitation or 
compromise of the scientific method but rather in making it 
a more radically useful instrument. To return to the tetradic 


**D. Bidney, ibid., p. 77. “The thesis I am concerned to establish is 
that the postulate of an ontological human nature is a prerequisite of both 
individual and social psychology.” 
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structure of the scientific enterprise: a radical science must be 
willing to admit as eligible phenomena all real events, not 
merely space-time linkages. It must deal with assertory behavior 
as such; it cannot disqualify as a datum the very phenomenon 
of which it is itself a mode. 

Such a requirement stems not from an “ extra-scientific ” 
position but from the exigency of the scientific method itself. 
The method must be able to give an account of its own elements 
and structure. 

The functional method of the sciences is a nonradical method 
of knowing because, while it recognizes only functional linkages, 
it presupposes other kinds of reality, the inter-subjectivity of 
scientists and their assertions, neither of which are space-time 
linkages and neither of which can be grasped by the functional 
method. Therefore, when the functional method is elevated to 
a total organon of reality and other cognitive claims denied, the 
consequence must be an antinomy, for a nonradical instrument is 
being required to construe the more radical reality which it 
presupposes but does not understand. 

In order that progress be made toward a more radical science, 
it is necessary to take into account the framework within which 
the scientific method is mounted. In the case of anthropology, 
for example, it is necessary to realize that the “ properties ” of 
its subject, man, are of a more radical order of being than the 


operation of the functional method. Indeed, it is one of these 


“ properties,” the assertory act of symbolization, which makes 
the scientific method possible. The assertory behavior of man, 
whether true or false, mythic or scientific, is on the same 
ontological plane as the inter-subjective enterprise of scientists. 
It is in the last analysis absurd to explain this activity entirely 
within the inter-subjective framework, as not itself an inter- 
subjective assertion but a space-time linkage grasped by an 
assertion. The attempt to account for cultural phenomena, lan- 
guage, myth, science, art, as events which are ontologically 
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“below” the activity of the theorist can only fall into an 
antinomy. 

A radical anthropology must take account of ontological levels 
more radical than the scope of the functional method. Its sub- 
ject, man, is not merely an organism, a social unit, a culture 


member (though he is all of these), but also he who, even as the 
scientist, makes assertions, is oriented, not merely on a biological 
scale of need-satisfactions (though he is so oriented), but 
oriented as well on a polar scale of truth-falsity, right-wrong, 
authenticity-inauthenticity. A radical anthropology must be a 
normative science as well as a classificatory and functional 
science. This normative character, moreover, is not to be under- 
stood in the usual sense of “cultural values” lately acquired 
and relatively assessed, but rather as constituting in the most 
radical sense the very mode of existence of the asserting creature 
of culture. The culture member is he who lives normatively. 

Anthropology must be willing to accept not only functional 
criteria: what social and biological purpose is served by this 
or that cultural element; or esthetic criteria: whether or not a 
cultural element conforms to the prevailing cultural pattern and 
contributes to “ cultural integration,” but a normative criterion 
as well. It must not be afraid to deal with the fact that a man 
may flourish by one scale and languish by another—that he 
may be a good organism and an integrated culture-member and 
at the same time live a trivial and anonymous life. As Bidney 
has expressed it, “in evaluating a given culture, the essential 
problems are how it is integrated and for what is it integrated, 
not is it integrated.” *° 

It is not enough to study a culture element with only the 
objective of discovering its immanent role in a culture. It is 
also necessary to judge it accordingly as it does or does not 
contribute to the development of the potentialities of human 
nature. This does not imply ethnocentrism; it does imply a 


Ibid., p. 400. 
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recognition of a common human nature with the attendant 


possibilities of development and deterioration. It is not enough, 
for example, to study the function of the Kula among Trobriand 
Islanders, the complex system of exchanging beads and shell 
bracelets (though Malinowski’s study is magnificent and one 
sympathizes with his attack on those who refuse to enter into the 
inner spirit of a culture). One cannot defer indefinitely a 
normative decision about the Kula—would or would not the 
Islanders be better occupied doing something else? A chemist 
or a biologist is not faced with a normative variable in his 
data; the behavior of an organism or a compound always coin- 
cides with its potentiality and the opportunities for realization; 
it is no more nor less. But a man may fall short of the potenti- 
alities offered by his culture—and he may transcend them. 

Our objection to cultural relativism need not be mounted on 
religious grounds only and certainly not on the ground of 
ethnocentricity. It is sufficient here to note the interior contra- 
dictions which such a view entails and its manifestly anti- 
scientific consequences. For if one takes seriously the position of 
the cultural relativist, that there is no reality but a cultural 
reality, that “even the facts of the physical world are discerned 
through an enculturative screen so that the perception of time, 
distance, weight, size, and other ‘ realities’ are mediated by the 
conventions of a given group ” *°—if we take this seriously, we 
can only conclude that science itself, even ethnology, is nonsense, 
since it is at best only a reflection of the culture within which it 
is undertaken. 

In sum, it is high time for ethnologists and other social 
scientists to forego the luxury of a bisected reality, a world split 
between observer and data, those who know and those who 
behave and are “encultured.” Scientists of man must accept as 
their “datum” that strange creature who, like themselves, is 
given to making assertions about the world and, like themselves, 


“*M. J. Herskovits, Man and His Works, p. 27. 
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now drawing near, now falling short of the truth. It is high time 
for social scientists in general to take seriously the chief article 
of faith upon which their method is based: that there is a 
metascientific, metacultural reality, an order of being apart from 
the scientific and cultural symbols with which it is grasped and 
expressed. The need for a more radically scientific method 
derives not merely from metaphysical and religious argument, 
but also from the antinomy into which a nonradical science falls 


in dealing with man. 


Covington, Louisiana 
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On Demonstration in Thomistic 
Metaphysics 
by James F. Anderson 


OW A RESULT may have been reached is irrelevant to 
fi its conclusiveness: proof that X is, is not less decisive 
than proof as to what it is, how it is, or why it is. And yet the 
first type of proof, sittingly called factual, is commonly held to 


” than the second, which 


be less probative or less “ scientific 
is designated as “ explanatory.” 
Before tackling this question let us note that our understand- 
ing of this word “ proof” is far removed from that sort of 
“ systematic verification ” which consists essentially in identify- 
ing a proposition as a member of a coherent body of propositions. 
For however desirable consistency may be, it is no guarantee of 
truth; and “ proof ” I take to be concerned with settling some- 
thing on the ground of conformity with what is. Indeed, since 
every respectable corpus of scientific or philosophic statements 
has a certain systematic character, it may well be weighed on 


those scales. But such assessment, or evaluation, or explanation, 
if you like, is not proof. And if it be true that such a notion 


of “ explanation ” has in our time typically replaced the idea of 


“ proof,” both in philosophical and scientific contexts, as some 


aver,’ this state of affairs argues only intellectual confusion. 


Opinion on the question whether explanatory proof is more 


scientific than the factual variety seems heavily affirmative. A 


common contention of Aristotelian origin, for instance, is that 


if explanation be attained through the knowing of causes, and 


1 Cf. J. Yolton, “ Philosophical and Scientific Explanation,” The Journal 
of Philosophy, LV (1958) 133-43. For a very clear statement illustrating 
this failure to distinguish between propositional coherence (or conceptual 
consistency), om the one hand, and proof or demonstration on the other, 
see D. S. Robinson, The Principles of Reasoning (New York, 1947) p. 291. 
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if “science ” in the strong sense of the word results precisely 
through such means, then it is this sort of proof that is of the 
very essence of scientific demonstration. Factual proof, whether 
from effect to cause or from a remote cause to a proximate one, 
is therefore thought to be intrinsically less scientific. 

It is however clear that factual proof does verify the notion of 
scientific demonstration as consisting in knowledge through 
causes. This is true not only if such proof proceeds from a 
remote cause to a proximate one, but also if it moves from effect 
to cause. For an effect, in knowledge, is the cause of the 
conclusion attained; the mediating principle in all proof is the 
noetic cause of the demonstrative effects. 

In a second well-worked argument upholding the superior 
scientific value of explanatory over factual proof the deductive 
procedure of classical geometry becomes the paradigm of scien- 
tific demonstration. Such a notion leads logically either to the 
exclusion of factual proof from the realm of science, or its 
relegation to a lower rank within it. It is, I think, clear that 
the first part of this disjunction is false while the second part is 
not wholly true. 

As to the falsity of the first part of the disjunction there is no 
difficulty : factual proof is as such “ scientific.” The second part 
raises a real problem, and with this I will proceed to deal. 

A useful beginning can perhaps be made by remarking upon 
the absence of contradictoriness in maintaining the dual position 
that deductive proof, as in classical geometry, is a perfect type 
in its own demonstrative line, and that such proof is inapplicable 
uniformly to diverse matters. As to this last point suffice it to 
say that deductive proof, formally mathematical in character, 
is unfitting in any properly philosophical context—ethical, 
cosmological, metaphysical, esthetic, ete.—because the mathe- 
matical type of knowledge concerns forms in a state of ideal 
existence cut off from their actual presence in real subjects,” 


2 This remark I take to be true, mutatis mutandis, of all mathematics, 
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while a philosophical science, however abstract it may be, 
considers it subject—human behavior, the natural universe, 
being as being, man, art, beauty, etc.—according to that which 
it really is. In short, philosophical science in general is onto- 
logical in its principal bearing; mathematical science, in general, 
is not.* That is why a mathematical mode of proof is incongru- 
ous in philosophical contexts. 

Since proof is universally a way of manifesting intelligible 
relations, its fittingness supposes proper compliance with the 
prevailing state of affairs; due regard must be taken of the 
nature and being of the essential factors involved, both the 
“objective” and the “subjective” ones. For proof is well 
conceived as a multi-purpose tool designed to aid the mind in 
true knowing. Recognition of the analogical instrumentality 
of proof is a condition of its effective employment. 

Returning now to the question of the relative scientific value 
of factual and explanatory demonstration, we deny that the 
first is “ less scientific ” than the second in point of procedure, 
or of certitude. As a demonstrative means, factual proof is 
fully “scientific ” according to the classical notion of science 
as certain * knowledge through causes; if proof proves, it proves; 


and there’s an end of it. 


ancient, medieval, and modern, as well as of formal logic, as understood 
and practiced by formal logicians of all times, despite the many differences 
between them. 

* Nor, of course, is formal logic. The term “ philosophical science” is 
used here sapientially, in order to designate only that type of wisdom, 
whether speculative or practical, which is attained demonstratively through 
the appropriate entitative first principles and first causes. In an older 
classic Greek usage “philosophy” applied to demonstrative science in 
general. 

*I might remark that the word “certain” here has no connotation of 
exhaustiveness, but simply means intellectually determinate: “ certitudo est 
determinatio intellectus ad unum.” (St. Thomas Aquinas, Jn III Sent., d. 
23, II, 2, 3). Now if this intellectual determinateness excludes formally 
opposed opinion, it is by no means incompatible with true originality, fresh 
insight, new perspectives. 
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On the other hand, there is a sense in which demonstration 
of fact suffers scientifically in comparison with explanatory 
proof. As a demonstrative type, it is posterior in nature to 
probative explanation in that its mediating principle (whether 
an effect or a remote cause) is similarly subsequent to the proper 
cause in explanatory proof ; while demonstration of fact proceeds 
from the ontologically posterior to the ontologically prior, ex- 
planation involves the opposite movement. This is the deepest 
difference between them as ways of proof. 

It is because “ demonstration ” is a multi-valued term, appli- 
cable to quite disparate kinds of proof, that scientific success in 
any problem supposes the discovery and use of only that demon- 
strative method which the reality of things, within and without, 
calls for and allows; just as matters and problems differ 
radically, so too must the means of access to their treatment and 
resolution. An isomorphic approach can only end in shipwreck. 
Such would be the outcome if, for instance, one were to treat 
questions in modern physics as if they pertained to philosophic 
cosmology, or conversely. Disaster likewise must befall “ cri- 
tiques ” of modern logies in terms of some ancient or medieval 
systems—or vice versa. And some would assess Thomistic 
metaphysics in the light of Aristotelian metaphysics, while 
others propose the opposite. And so on. 

Approaches of this sort are all unscientific in so far as they 
proceed in a priori fashion on the basis of gratuitous assump- 
tions, or rest upon postulates instead of present evidences. 

Returning to the question of philosophic demonstration, let 
it be said again that it is the nature and state of the knowable 
object as well as of the knowing subject which should determine 
the modes of proof to be sought, invented, applied. Otherwise, 
through the encroachment of will or wish or desire, scientific 
objectivity is literally sacrificed to arbitrariness—in such names, 
perhaps, as “originality,” “creativity,” “Uesprit de finesse,” 
“Occam’s razor,” “elegance,” “clarity,” “logic,” “ insight,” 


‘ 
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“style,” “wisdom,” “value,” “Thomism,” even “ religion” 
and “ God.” 

In answer to the question of what may be called the proper 
place of factual and of explenatory proof, I think it may be said 
that if one means by factual proof chiefly® a demonstrative 
movement from effects to causes, then we should aim first at this 
sort of proof wherever the first are better known to us than the 
second. Success in reaching this goal, viz. knowledge of the 
existence of the proper cause, will open the way toward some 
demonstrative explanation in terms of the what, the how, or the 
why.° 

We have remarked that proof of fact is properly probative, 
while being in a sense defectively scientific compared to demon- 
strative explanation, and we defined that relative deficiency 
according to the ontological priority of cause over effect and of 
true proper cause over remote cause. Now I should like to deal 
with a much subtler aspect of the problem. 

I refer to what is sometimes called the question of the “ proper 
object ” of scientific demonstration. And for the present purpose 
I know of no clearer treatment of it than the one given by John 
of St. Thomas.’ His conclusion is that demonstration of fact is 
truly and properly demonstrative so far as certainty and evi- 
dence are concerned, though it is not “ perfect ” or full-fledged 
science from the viewpoint of the object that it attains.® 

For John of St. Thomas, factual proof falls short of being 
perfectly “ scientific” because it does not reach the quiddity 


5I do not say “ exclusively”; demonstration from a remote cause (e. g. 
negative proof that A has no sense of humor because A is not an animal) 
is still factual in character—though this point does not affect our argument. 

*Cf. St. Thomas Aquinas, In IV Sent., d. 1, I, 1 ad 5; Summa Theol., 
I, 2, 2. 

™The English reader is referred to the excellently translated treatises 
from the Ars Logica, under the title of The Material Logic of John of St. 
Thomas translated by Professors Simon, Glanville, and Hollenhorst, 
(Chicago, 1955). 

* Op. cit., p. 498; in Ars Logica, II, 25, 4; ed. Reiser, vol. I, pp. 788 ff. 
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and decides only a question of existence, whereas science, he 
says, “ presupposes that the question of existence has already 
been decided.” 

“The demonstration of fact concerns only the preambles to 
science,” he adds, and “ is not conversant with the proper object 
of science, which is what things are.” ° 

In this theory (based on familiar Aristotelian doctrine)* 
what chiefly interests us is the actual meaning or rather 
reference of the word “existence” —John’s “ipsum an est.” 
The question is decisive; for as one views being, so in the end 
will one see knowledge and its modes, including “ science.” 

What then does John here understand by “existence?” He 
does not say. But it seems clear enough that he actually has 
in mind its familiar least-common-denominator sense: that by 


which a thing is not nothing. 
No doubt “existence” does mean this. But note that it is 
by one and the same act that x is not nothing, and that it is 


all that it is; “ existence” is maximal act. 

What has this to do with the doctrine on demonstration and 
science outlined above? I suggest that its inner regulative 
principle is precisely that minimal reference of the word “ exist- 
ence.” And it seems to me that on this basis the doctrine is 
well founded. For it is, I think, this least-common-denominator 
sense of the word “existence ” that philosophers have in mind 
when they rightly deny that the question of “ existence” is 
relevant to scientific demonstration of an explanatory type. 

I should like to make this point quite clear. 

Let me repeat that “ existence,” in its minimal reference, can- 

*“ | , non versatur circa obiectum perfecte scientificum, quod est 
quidditas . . . sed versatur circa ipsum an est, non attingendo radicem et 
causam veritatis propter quam est. ... Quaestio an est praesupponitur 
ad scientiam. ... Demonstratio quia solum versatur circa praeambula ad 


scientiam, non circa proprium obiectum scientiae, quod est quid.” I[bid., 


ed. Reiser, vol. I, p. 788. 
10 Cf. Aristotle, Anal. Post., I, chs. 6, 13, 14, 22; II, ch. 2. 
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not be the proper object of explanatory science. “ Existence,” 
seen solely in this respect, cannot but appear as a scientifically 
irrelevant addendum to an essence. Does mere existence gene- 
rate any properties commensurately universal with itself? On 
the contrary, is not “essence” or “ quiddity” the only locus 
of demonstrative intelligibility and therefore of “ perfect” or 
explanatory science ? 

For, as John of St. Thomas has said, the proper object of 
science is what things are. It seems to me clear that the fore- 
going doctrine on the nature of demonstration is valid from 
the viewpoint of what I have called the minimal bearing of the 
word “ existence.” 

But that minimal bearing is not the maximal one so often 
stressed by Thomas Aquinas in the familiar phrases: “ actuality 
perfection of perfections,” “ that which is inner- 
etc.""—the act that engenders total actual 


9 


of all acts, 
most in all things,” 
presence and is in its subsistent purity the divine Being. And 
let us note that existence, even in the creature, is maximal act 
in the sense of being wholly responsible for its integral actuality. 
There is then a vast difference between viewing “ existence ” as 
minimal predicate and as maximal act. For the latter—sub- 
sistently God, omnipresent in things— is the existential act that 
creatures participate but which He is. 

Applying these considerations to the problem indicated by 
the word “essence,” one sees that the name has some positive 
value thanks only to the act of being, without which there 
obviously is no form, no matter, no substance, no accident, no 
reality whatsoever. If a being is a what-is, then clearly the 


what without the is is wholly void of actual content. In other 


words there is in that case no “essence ”’ whatever—no actual 


subject for any kind of science or demonstration. The demon- 


11 Cf. Summa Theol., I, 3, 4; 4,1 ad 3; 8,1. De Pot., VII,2ad9: “nihil 
autem potest addi ad esse quod sit extraneum ab ipso, cum ab eo nihil est 
extraneum nisi non ens... 


” 
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strative intelligibility of “ essence” lies in its being the subject- 
measure of existence. 

True enough, if “‘ existence ” refers only to a thing’s not being 
nothing, such a fact (even if it be demonstrable) provides no sub- 
ject matter for any knowledge about what a thing is. “ Essence ” 
or quiddity alone can do this. But observe that “ essence” 
becomes a pure fiction if it is made a reality on its own account, 
independent of the act of existence.** “‘ Essence,” stripped of all 
actuality, is wholly shorn of real intelligibility as well. The 
name would not then even qualify to designate a “ possibile”; ~ 
to be really “possible ” is to be really able to be. 

Let us grant that knowledge of the mere fact that a thing is 
“ outside its causes ” is but a “ preamble ” to science. Moreover, 
if existential act is the principle of a thing’s autonomous actu- 
ality, let us remember at the same time that it is through this 
act that each thing is actuated with respect to all that is in it. 

Our problem then appears in a new light; the familiar 
Aristotelian doctrine on the nature and rules of scientific proof 
is now clearly seen to be impossible of univocal use in Thomist 
metaphysics. 

In an Aristotelian philosophy of nature that doctrine perhaps 
needs no analogous extension or reshaping. For the central 
problem there is the nature of mobile being, and questions 
concerning existential act are formally irrelevant. The main 
reason for this is that existence is not in that realm viewed as 
formal principle of the subject. In a metaphysics of being as 
being such is not the case; for this subject is indiscernible save 
in the light of that which makes any being to be, viz., the act 


of being. To consider being as being means to see it, primarily 


and formally, from the viewpoint of existential act. That is 


12 The authentic meaning of metaphysical “essentialism ” consists in the 
substitution of such a fictionalized “essence” for “being”: that whose 
“act” is not to be, or exist. 
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why existential act is regarded in Thomist metaphysics not as a 
scientifically alien adjunct to an essence but as the formal core 
of realistic ontology. It follows that the notion of metaphysical 
demonstration must needs be viewed afresh in this “ new” per- 
spective. And then one will see the absurdity of attributing to 
metaphysical “ propter quid” proof a non-existential character, 
as though quiddities were realities existing on their own account 
apart from existence! In metaphysical proof, existence as 


maximal act necessarily occupies the central position formally 


and implicitly, even if not always expressly. For the focal point 
of formal consideration in a metaphysics of being as being is 
that which formally accounts for any being’s being. What else 
could it be? In metaphysical proof it is being—that whose act 
is to be—which necessarily plays the principal role, overtly 
or not. 

At this point one may indicate some of the lines of the ana- 
logous extension and development of the notion of metaphysical 
proof referred to a moment ago. 

To my mind the first step in this enterprise is the appreciation 
of the existential character of all metaphysical proof: the fact 
that it bears formally (even if implicitly and indirectly) upon 
being. There will indeed be room in principle for purely factual 
demonstration—for proof that x merely is not nothing. The 
point I wish to emphasize, however, is that in the metaphysical 
perspective of being as being, explanatory demonstration cannot 
be understood truly in terms of necessary connections between 
quidditative properties of essences, because metaphysical “ prop- 
erties ” are not determinants of that sort; they are not predica- 
mental accidents, but rather common modes of being proper to 
every being as such. Consider, for instance, what Thomists call 
“the transcendentals,” viz., thing, one, something, true, good, 
and beautiful. Since these express general ways of being (modi 
essendi), present variously in all that is, they may fittingly be 
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called “‘ properties”; they belong, proportionally, to whatever 
is.” 

Moreover, categories, as special or limited modes of being,”* 
will figure in explanatory ontological proof, together with 
principles, causes, forms, determinations of myriad sorts— 
“essences,” if you will. But note that all such items will in this 
context be considered under the universal aspect of being or 
of having being, simply or somehow. In other words, the 
“quid”’ in metaphysical demonstration is not some predica- 
mental quiddity; it is either a determination of being as being, 
or no doubt it is sometimes the very act of being itself. This 
matter we shall illustrate presently.” 


I should like to make it clear that the reference to existential 
act must always be formally present in metaphysical demonstra- 
tion, even if it is not expressly indicated. The reason for this 
is that such proof bears explicitly or implicitly upon being or 
some universal principle, factor, or way of being. Such a 


remark makes sense, however, only if one understands that the 


** Having pointed out (De Ver. I, 1.) that all conceptions are resolved 
into the primary one, viz., being, St. Thomas Aquinas notes that all other 
conceptions in some way constitute an addition to that primary one, but 
that such addition is not of some nature extrinsic to being itself, as 
though it were a difference added to a genus or an accident to a subject, 
because every nature is essentially a being (quaelibet natura essentialiter 
est ens); so that something is said to “add to” being inasmuch as it 
expresses a mode of being which is not expressed by the name “ being” 
itself. This, he explains, comes about in two ways: (1) The mode expressed 
by such an “addition” is some “special” one (aliquis specialis modus 
entis), for there are diverse grades of entity corresponding to diverse modes 
of existing (diversi modi essendi), and respecting these modes the diverse 
genera of things are taken; e.g., by the name “substance” a certain 
special mode of being (quidam specialis modus essendi), viz., per se being, 
is expressed; and the same is true of the other categories. (2) The 
“addition ” to being may be such that the mode expressed is universally 
consequent upon every being (modus generaliter consequens omne ens). 
And these general or universal modes are what are commonly called “ the 
transcendentals.” 

14 Cf, Note 13, above. 

18 See below, p. 488. 
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phrase “metaphysical demonstration” implies the showing 
forth of a necessary raison d’étre of something. This I take to 
be its heart and core. And to my knowledge philosophic litera- 
ture provides no clearer illustrations of the point than those 


simple metaphysical syllogisms that are to be found everywhere 


in the writing of Thomas Aquinas. 

For instance, in his commentary on Aristotle’s Metaphysics 
St. Thomas represents Parmenides’ argument as follows: what- 
ever is, is one; but being is whatever is; therefore being is one. 
St. Thomas’ rejoinder is that being is not uniformly one in the 
manner of a logical genus because it is said in many ways of 


76 In other words: whatever is said of diverse 


diverse things. 
things in many ways is not a logical genus; that which is thus 
predicated is being (ens); therefore being is not a logical genus. 


A delightfully incomplex argument. 


If one asks whether the fact of being predicated is a property 
in the sense of qualifying a subject as to what it is, the answer 
is obviously no; the “ property ” of being said is no quidditative 
determinant; it is only a logical way of being: a mode proper 
to being itself and to all being as being; for whatever is, in any 
way, can be said. 

Another instance having like force is St. Thomas’ proof in the 
same work that no genus is predicated per se of “ differences,” 
and that since being (ens) is thus predicated of “ differences,” 
it is not a logical genus; ** to be said essentially of all deter- 
minations of being is proper to being as being. 

In the same Aristotelian commentary one may also mention 
St. Thomas’ proof of the unidentifiability of metaphysics with 


any particular science because of its openness to the considera- 


** In I Meta., 1. 9, n. 139 in Cathala edition. “ Ens enim non est genus, sed 
multipliciter dicitur de diversis.” 

7 In IIT Meta., 1. 8, n. 433: “. .. nullo modo per se genus praedicatur 
de differentia . . . Nulla autem differentia potest accipi de qua non 
praedicetur ens . . . Ergo impossible est quod . . . ens sit genus.” 
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tion of universal being as such;** his proof that it is because 


of the universally analogous predication of the word “ being,” 


that all things fall within the scope of the one science whose 
proper object is universal being; ** his proof that, since every 
science seeks the proper causes of its subject, and since meta- 
physics is a science, it follows that it seeks the proper causes of 
its subject, which is being as being; *° his proof that metaphysics 


treats primarily of substantial existents because it is such things 


1 


that have being primarily.** Obviously, none of these simple 


syllogistic arguments contain middle terms that are properties, 
save in an analogically extended sense of the word. 

One may continue to exemplify the same point with many 
other such proofs from that single Aristotelian commentary 
alone,” not to mention other works. 

But let me—almost at random—cite two additional] instances. 
In the Swmma Theologiae St. Thomas shows that the reason 
why each thing’s act of being consists in indivision is that 


nothing, whether simple or composite in its nature, exists with- 


**In IV Meta., 1. 1, n. 532: “ Nulla scientia particularis considerat ens 
universale inquantum hujusmodi . . . Scientia autem communis considerat 
universale ens secundum quod ens; ergo non est eadem alicui scientiarum 
particularium.” 

** Ibid., n. 534: “Quaecumque communiter unius recipiunt praedica- 
tionem, licet non univoce, sed analogice de his praedicetur, pertinent ad 
unius scientiae considerationem; sed ens hoc modo praedicatur de omnibus 
entibus; ergo omnia entia pertinent ad considerationem unius scientiae, 
quae considerat ens inquantum ens... .” 

2° Ibid., n. 533: Of course these causes and/or principles are themselves 
included within the concept of “universal being,” because they are and 
are beings. 

*\ [bid., n. 543: “ Substantia habet esse firmum et solidum, quasi per se 
existens....” “. . . substantia est hoe primum inter omnia entia. Ergo 
philosophus, qui considerat omnia entia, primo et principaliter debet habere 
in sua consideratione principia et causas substantiarum; ergo per conse- 
quens ejus consideratio primo et principaliter de substantiis est” (n. 546). 

*® Barbaras are practically everywhere in evidence; e. g., inhering presence 
(in esse) means existence in a subject; since an accident is present in that 
way, it is defined accordingly. Ibid., n. 894: In VIT Meta., 4, n. 1352. 
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out being one; i. e., since to exist actually is to exist integrally, 
and since to exist integrally is to be one, it follows that what- 
ever actually is, is one.** 

And in the De Veritate we find the very act of being expressly 
figuring as middle term: the reason why all things naturally love 
their existence and desire to preserve it is that the act of being 
has itself the character of goodness. So that, just as there cannot 
possibly be any being deprived of this act, so every being must 
needs be good just because it has it; ** i. e., since existence itself 
is good, and since every being exists, it follows that every being 
is good. One would needlessly multiply examples of such 
“scientific ” metaphysical proofs. 

Nor is there to my knowledge any reason to suppose that the 
Thomistic propter quid arguments of this sort are not put forth 
as proofs according to the essential notion of proof found in the 
Posterior Analytics of Aristotle. 

For in that work we read that “demonstrative knowledge 
must be knowledge of a necessary nexus, and therefore must 
clearly be obtained through a necessary middle term, since other- 
wise its possessor will know neither the cause nor the fact that 
his conclusion is a necessary connexion.” *° 

Now I take it that we have seen sufficient instances of the fact 
that St. Thomas’ propter quid metaphysical reasonings concern 
necessary connections between premises and conclusions through 
necessary middles.** These reasonings, moreover, are struc- 

*3 Summa Theol., 1, 11,1: “... omme ens aut est simplex aut compositum. 
Quod autem est simplex, est indivisum, et actu, et potentia. Quod autem 
est compositum, non habet esse quamdiu partes ejus sunt divisae, sed post- 


quam constituunt et componunt ipsum compositum. Unde manifestum est 
quod esse cujuslibet rei consistit in indivisione.” 

% De Ver., XXI, 2: “. .. Omnia autem quae jam esse habent, illud esse 
suum naturaliter amant, et ipsum tota virtute conservant. ... Ipsum 
igitur esse habet rationem boni. Unde sicut impossibile est quod sit aliquod 
ens quod non habet esse; ita necesse est quod omne ens sit bonum ex hoc 
ipso quod esse habet....” (Italics mine) 

25 Aristotle, Post Anal., I, 6, 75al2; Ross translation. 

2° It should be pointed out that for Aristotle the name “middle” is not 
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turally syllogistic, belonging at least reductively to what Aris- 
totle called the “ first figure,” which he held to be the “ most 
scientific ” one of all.” 

The question that compels our attention here is this: where 
in St. Thomas’ metaphysical propter quid reasonings are the 
“ properties” whose necessary inherence in the subject and 


necessary connection with it are made manifest ?** For, accord- 
ing to the Aristotlelian theory of science, if the notion—or 
rather, principle—of being is to serve as the subject of meta- 
physical explanation, it needs must be seen, in every rational 
procedure leading up to it, as the cause of a “ property ” com- 
mensurately universal with itself.*° Now is this methodological 
requirement satisfied—can it be satisfied—in Thomistic meta- 


physics ¢ 

In dealing with this question let us note first that even the 
few examples of explanatory proof and process which we have 
recorded make it clear that the term “ property,” if used at all 
in this connection, cannot be understood to refer to some deter- 
minant, constituent, form, or accident inhering in a subject and 
qualifying it as to what it is. The name “ being,” predicated in 
common of all things, is no “ property” in that sense; the 
expression “ undivided being” stands for no property in that 
sense, still less does the phrase “ being-itself.” And yet we have 
seen all these names serving as “ middle terms” in Thomistic 
propter quid proofs—names expressing modes of being (modi 
essendt), or even the very act of being (tpswm esse). 

We should then, I think, ask ourselves whether the word 
“ property ” has here any true meaning at all. I suggest that the 
equivalent to the expression “middle term of a syllogism”; in scientific 
proof “middle” stands for any formally mediating principle in terms of 
which and through which demonstrative knowledge is obtained. Cf. Post. 
Anal., II, 2, 90a5; with I, 24, 85b21. 


*t Post. Anal., I, 14, 79al7. 
*° For Aristotle’s rules in this matter, see especially Post. Anal., I, 22, 


82b37-84b3. 
2° Cf. Aristotle, Post Anal., I, 4, 73b32-74a3. 
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answer is that it can or does, but only by dint of profound‘ and 
radical revision and extension. And I suggest further that such 
a possibility rests upon the fact that all these, and related, names 
do signify that which belongs to the subjects of which they are 
said. There is clear evidence that St. Thomas himself effected 
the analogical deepening and development of Aristotelian rules, 
principles, definitions, of which I am speaking. So far as 
I know, there is no evidence that he rejected the formal 
apparatus of Aristotelian science. On the contrary I believe it 
to be a fact that he appropriated that machinery and used it 
freely as a pliant tool in the service of understanding the 
infinitely subtle “ truth of things.” 

I can think of no better illustration of this than St. Thomas’ 
rejection of one interpretation of the accidentality of existence 
and his acceptance of the same theory in a different sense. 

St. Thomas refutes Avicenna’s theory of existence as an 
accidental addendum to a thing *° by pointing out that without 
existence there is no thing.** And yet it is true that existence is 
an accident in the sense that it is outside a thing’s essence.** 
He thus denies the accidentality of existence in one sense, while 
asserting it in another, because the word “ accident” has two 
quite radically distinct, though not wholly unrelated, meanings. 
For the predicamental accident and the act of existence have this 
in common, that neither is a part of what a thing definitively 
is; they differ in that the predicamental accident is a non-defini- 
tive part of a thing’s integral nature, whereas the act of existence 
is wholly extrinsic to it. That is why we find St. Thomas 
denying the Avicennian view of existence as a kind of quiddita- 
tive determinant, while holding in his own name that existence 
is accidental in the sense that it befalls, comes, happens 

8° Cf. Avicenna, Meta., V, 1, f. 87"; tr. III, 3, f. 79. 

*1 St. Thomas, In IV Meta., 2, n. 558: “ Esse non est intelligendum quod 
sit aliquod superadditum ad modum accidentis. . . .” 


%* Quodl., II, 2,3: “... cum omne quod est praeter essentiam rei dicatur 
accidens ; esse, quod pertinet ad quaestionem an est, est accidens.” 
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(accidit), but in no sense is a part of a thing’s definitive 
essence.** 

Qualifying some interpretations of metaphysical demonstra- 
tion in St. Thomas is a species of Aristotelianism that views the 
act-of-being as what I have called a scientifically irrelevant 
addendum to an essence. This view is but a facet of the over-all 
approach to metaphysics that would exclude the act-of-being as 
formal principle of scientific explanation, positing im tts stead 
immateriality and necessity. The argument advanced in support 


of this view is that a thing is scientifically treatable not because 


it is or is a being but precisely by virtue of its separation from 
the particularity and variability of its presence in matter and 
motion; so that the formal object.of metaphysics as a science 
is not being from the viewpoint of éxistence, but rather from the 
viewpoint of independence of matter and motion. And this 
indeed appears to be the teaching of St. Thomas himself in his 
theory of the abstractive levels of speculative science.” 

The argument is not simply acceptable. For if one says, with 
St. Thomas, that the subject of metaphysics is being as being, 


”” means that-whose-act-is-to-be, then 


and that this name “ being 
one has said that to consider the subject of metaphysics is to 
consider being from the “viewpoint of existence,” inasmuch 
as that which makes being formally to be is the act of existence. 

The fallacy—or the lacuna—in the previous argument is 
now, I think, apparent. For while it is true that the metaphysi- 
cal viewpoint is formally attained only in the third order of 
abstraction (thanks to which the object is grasped in its limitless 
universality and as intrinsically independent of, though not cut 
off from, matter and motion), nevertheless it is being that is 

** St. Thomas analogizes constantly in the light of the act of being—a 
reality infinitely rich in content and meaning, for it is, in its subsistent 
purity, God. Accordingly metaphysics, since it concerns being, is really in 
the upshot about God. “Esse autem est illud quod est magis intimum 
cuilibet, et quod profundius omnibus est.” Summa Theol., I, 8, 1. 

“ Metaphysica dicitur scientia divina.” In Boeth. de Trin., VI, 1, response 


to the third part. 
** Cf. In Boeth. de Trin., V, 1. 
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attained—being as a “ speculable object independent of matter 
for being and for being known.” * 

As St. Thomas makes clear, this “ speculable object ” excludes 
nothing whatever; on the contrary, it includes all principles or 
modes of being intrinsically unlimited in their realization to 
the physical or hylomorphic realm of things. St. Thomas in- 
stances ** the following: substance, quality, being, potency, act, 
one, many—all of them names of principles unrestricted to, 
though sometimes found in, matter.*’ 

True enough, it is the third order of abstraction that yields 
the “speculable object” of metaphysics as a demonstrative 
science. But this object is not something other than being, in 
its unrestricted universality of meaning. That this is the teach- 
ing of St. Thomas is clear from the examples cited by him of the 
things that are “‘ sometimes found in matter and sometimes not.” 
Consider, for instance, the names “ being,” “ act,” and “ one” 
—names fully transcendental and analogous. Similarly signifi- 
cant is “ substance ” as said in common of all subsistent things; 
“potency” likewise enjoys real and not only predicative 
ubiquity in everything this side of God. Through expressing 


being or modes of being, these and like names enter formally 


into metaphysical demonstration. 

Now the famous “judgment of separation” requisite for 
metaphysical demonstration or science is a non-precisive sort of 
abstraction. It excludes nothing whatever. On the contrary, 
material and changeable entities are by its means “ separated ” 


55 Ibid. ** Ibid. 

5? Particularly interesting is the example of “quality.” For “quality,” 
as a predicamental or categorical term, is, seemingly, univocal, whereas all 
the other names are obviously analogous in meaning. I suggest that 
“ quality ” considered as a certain type of accidental determination taken 
in abstraction from its species and realizations, is a univocal name, but 
thet this same name has analogous significance when viewed in relation or 
proportion to its various kinds and their actual presence in things. It is 
this analogous reference of the term “quality” that St. Thomas has in 
mind in listing it among instances of things that “sometimes exist in 
matter and sometimes do not.” (Ibid.) 
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only from the restrictions of particularity and variation in order 
to be envisaged under the sole aspect of “ having being.” 

The first, formal subject of metaphysical science and demon- 
stration remains, according to St. Thomas, common being. Were 
that subject some separately existing entity, or an order of such 
things, then all those Thomistic statements concerning the meta- 
physical accessibility of every being would be contradictory or 
nonsensical. ‘“‘ No particular science treats of being-in-common,” 
Thomas says; “nor does any particular science consider any 
particular being precisely as being, even as arithmetic deals with 
number, not as being, but as number. It is, however, the meta- 
physician’s office to consider every thing under the aspect of 


9? 39 


being. 

I think it cannot be gainsaid that for St. Thomas the subject 
of metaphysical demonstrative science is being in its limitless 
universality or commonness, considered primarily from the 
viewpoint of that which makes every individual instance of it 


to be: the act of existence. 

Now of course this does not mean that metaphysics envisages 
things in their individual existences. No human demonstrative 
science does that. The statement that metaphysics views things 
formally “ from the standpoint of existence” is, in my opinion, 
but an idiomatic and inexact substitute for the technical phrase: 
“ according to the formal notion of having existence.” 

To be sure, nothing but God need be; all else is contingent. 
But science (as St. Thomas understood this word) demands 
necessity in its object. Does it not follow that the existence of 
things is both scientifically irrelevant and demonstratively in- 
accessible, except perhaps in God’s case ? 

The solution of this question requires the exclusion from the 
field of scientific knowledge of all contingency in contingent 
things and the admittance to it of everything necessary in 


*°In VI Meta., 1, n. 1147: “. . . de quolibet enim ente inquantum est 
ens, proprium est metaphysici considerare.” 
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them.*® And without necessity in the contingent, the contingent 
cannot be. 
But what ts necessary in the contingent if not only its nature 


and its essential properties? Is not its existence purely contin- 


gent? Indeed it is. A contingent thing’s contingent existence 
is nevertheless necessary for all that it is and has; a thing 
possesses no nature and no properties save through this act. 
If these things are necessary, so too is existence—supposition- 
ally. That is to say, all actuality supposes the presence of an act 
which is of itself contingent in all things other than God. And 
every necessary quidditative factor in contingent things owes its 
necessity first to this purely contingent act on whose account 
it ts there. 

If therefore one asks how (if at all) the existence of contin- 
gent things can enter into metaphysical science, the answer is 
that the act of being is formally most relevant there because it 
is this act that is formally most decisive for being as being. 

Noetic independence of materiality, mutability, particularity 
is that which is “ most formal ” for the science of metaphysics 
from the point of view of the mode of abstraction proper to it. 


‘ 


But it is the act of existence that is “ most formal ” for meta- 


physics in respect of its formal subject, which is being, or that- 
whose-act-is-to-be. 


University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


*°So, in St. Thomas’ Summa Theologiae, for example, we read (I, 86, 
1): “. . . eontingentia, prout sunt contingentia, cognoscuntur directe 
quidem a sensu, indirecte autem ab intellectu; rationes autem universales et 
necessariae contingentium cognoscuntur per intellectum. Unde, si attendan- 
tur rationes universalae sensibilium, omnes scientiae sunt de necessariis ; 
sic autem attendantur ipsae res, sic quaedam scientia est de necessariis, 
quaedam vero de contingentibus.” (Italics mine) And in the same work 
there is the penetrating observation (84, 1 ad 3): “rerum etiam muta- 
bilium sunt immobiles habitudines, sicut Socrates, etsi non loco manet, 
tamen immobiliter est verum quod quando sedet in uno loco manet. Et 
propter hoc nihil prohibet de rebus mobilibus immobilem scientiam habere.” 
(Italics mine) Now this, as I shall point out presently, applies even to 
the very act of being. 


From the Secretary’s Desk 


THirTY-THIRD ANNUAL MEETING 


Y THE TIME these lines appear we shall hope to have received 
Bb a good response to our general invitation to al! the membership 
to volunieer to read a paper or comment on one of the suggested subjects 
for our Thirty-Third Annual Meeting at Hotel Statler, New York City, 
March 31 and April 1, 1959. The subject “ American Philosophy ” should 
be of wide interest to our membership. An understanding of our own 
American scene is among our first obligations. We say “ understanding ” 
advisedly; as President Lynch emphasized, our task is not a matter of 
wholesale condemnation but of careful and sympathetic consideration, 
after the manner we ourselves would like to be considered. We shall 
hope to have for the January issue the names of the American 
philosophers who will speak at our meeting and of the members of 
our Association who will comment on the speeches. All the afternoon 
sectional meetings have been correlated with the general theme. 

In anticipation of the presence of His Eminence Cardinal Spellman 
to make the Cardinal Spellman-Aquinas Medal Award to the Rev. Dr. 
Gerald B. Phelan, it was deemed desirable to return to our Annual 
Dinner arrangement with His Eminence as our guest of honor. The 
presidential address and the medalist’s address will form the program 
for that session on the evening of March 31, together with whatever 
remarks His Eminence might wish to make at the time of the award. The 
Rev. Dr. Carl W. Grindel, C. M., secretary of the New York Conference 
of the Association and professor of philosophy at St. John’s University, 
Brooklyn, is chairman of the local committee on attendance. We 
consider the $8.00 fixed room rate at the Statler, with all our meeting 
rooms complimentary, as a reasonable one. It was the lowest rate offered 
by any of the more prominent hotels which could assure us a combina- 
tion of adequate meeting facilities and the guest rooms. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


By the time these lines appear all members should have received copies 
of the Proceeptnes of the thirty-second annual meeting. Additional 
copies are available at the office of the secretary at $3.50 a copy. 
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Additional sales bring down the cost of the PRocEEDINGS very con- 
siderably. 

Our delegate at the International Congresses in Philosophy in Italy 
and at Louvain promises us a digest of the transactions at these meet- 
ings for our January issue. A representative number of our member- 
ship was present at both gatherings. 

The New York Conference of the Association held its final meeting 
of the academic year at Fordham University on May 25. The Rev. 
W. Norris Clarke, 8. J., of Fordham reported on and led the discussion 
on some of the papers of major interest at the Detroit meeting. Dr. 
Francis P. McQuade of Fordham was elected chairman for the coming 
academic year. The Rev. Carl Grindel, C. M., of St. John’s University 
is permanent Secretary. 

The International Bibliography of Philosophy abstracts and lists all 
books appearing in philosophy on a world-wide basis. It is published 
quarterly for the International Institute of Philosophy by Librairie 
Varet. Each national center submits abstracts for publication in the 
Bibliography, which is broken down into ten fields. The Bibliography is 
especially designed to keep philosophers and librarians abreast of 
new works published in philosophy. Yearly subscription rates are now 
$4.00. Orders should be sent directly to Prof. Paul W. Kurtz, Director, 


U. 8. Editorial Center, Trinity College, Hartford, 6, Conn. The U. S. 
Center is also interested in attracting new abstractors for books 
published in this country. Anyone interested in contributing should 
write to Prof. Kurtz for further information. 


CuHarLes A. Harr, 


National Secretary 


The Catholic University of America, 
Washington, D. C. 
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La valeur dans histoire. By Felice Battaglia. Translated by M.-L. 
Roure with a preface by Regis Jolivet. Paris: Aubier, 1955. 
Pp. 207. Frs. 525. 


The author proposes to study the place of value in history. He 
analyzes the historicism of Croce and Gentile, then formulates some 
reservations on the adequacy of idealism in forming a true conception of 
history. 

To look upon history as a problem of knowledge and morality is a 
typically modern attitude (p. 13) stemming from the Christian revolu- 
tion with its emphasis on interiority and freedom (p. 14). Battaglia 
holds that history is not only a narrative but the very series of human 
events (p. 30). History concerns itself with what actually happened, 
not with what might have been (p. 35). 

According to Croce, history should not endeavor to distinguish 
between good and evil, true and false (p. 59). However he teaches a 
dualism of history and prazis which remain distinct despite their close 
interrelationship (pp. 69-73). Gentile rejects Croce’s distinction between 
the theoretical and practical functions of the mind and, in particlar, 
between history and historiography. His idealism derives the intelligi- 
bility of historical facts from the mind (p. 140); his actualism is a 
fundamentally subjectivist position in which all objects are held to 
exist through the mind (p. 137-138). 

Battaglia indicates in his last chapter that the definition of history 
as the mind in its process of actuating all the rationality of which it 
is capable, would destory all values except the actual value; thus moral 
values would be eliminated (p. 185). Such is the principal objection 
against historicism. However, both Croce and Gentile attempt to restore 
values and reject the implication of immoralism (p. 185-186). 

History opens up on the divine value which gives it meaning. This 
must be so, Battaglia insists, if history is the education of humanity by 
God toward the “sentiment ” of perfect humanity (p. 206). Battaglia 
gives a brief but wholly inadequate account of Aristotle’s theory of 
forms in which he states that the Aristotelian philosophy precludes 
mutability, human creativity and freedom (pp. 13-14, 119). He is 
equally careless and brief in dismissing Thomistic metaphysics with the 
charge that it tends to weaken historical sense (p. 18). Though 
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i ttaglia criticizes the views of Croce and Gentile, he does not appear 
tq have anything much to offer as a philosophical basis for his own 
cjaception of history. 
i Venant CaucHy 
\University of Montreal, 
Montreal, Canada. 


Our Cultural Heritage. By Theodore Meyer Greene. Houston: 
Elsevier Press, 1956. Pp. xii + 257. $3.50. 


The subject matter of Our Cultural Heritage is the Rockwell Lectures 
delivered at the Rice Institute of Houston, Texas, in the spring of 1953. 
They are intended to inquire into possible areas of agreement for 
Americans to unite in the “struggle between two ways of life, two 
radically different conceptions of man and his universe.” The author 
explores our present cultural resources, the threats to them, and our 
cultural heritage from ancient Greece, the Hebraic-Christian faith, 
modern science, and the American democracy. Lastly, he defines the 
enemy and delineates our ramparts. 

What are these two ways of life? On the one hand, popular self- 
government, orderly legal process, individual initiative with social 
justice, the family, free associations and community enterprise, world- 
wide affiliations and global responsiblilities, freedom of thought, creative 
pioneering, education, religion, and freedom of worship. A profile of 
the enemy conceptualizes the other way. He has no respect for human 
personality. He has no high opinion of man’s general intelligence. He 
does not believe man has inalienable rights. He lacks integrity. He is 
devoid of humility. He uses any means to gain his ends. He has no 
faith in the God of man’s perennial religious quest. In short, the enemy 
is godless and anti-humanitarian. Thus he is in the abstract. Abroad, 
he is not far from this profile in reality. In our midst, the enemy has 
two major faces: (1) American fascism, differing from the European 
in having no military force at its command, native-born Americans with 
a contempt for civil rights, truth, justice, with rabble-rousing, smear, 
and innuendo techniques, and noisy and ambitious leaders; (2) the 
enemy in ourselves: private confusion and spiritual vacillation, torn 
between love for our “sensate culture” and the higher cultural values. 

One of our cultural ramparts is the unity of our cultural heritage 
which amounts to a common faith despite tensions among the various 
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strands of the culture. While recognizing our dependence on individuals, 
our institutional ramparts are the state, family, school, church, and 
business and industry. Greene closes with the task ahead which, sum- 
marily, amounts to this: “ We must keep our ramparts in good repair. 
It is squarely up to us to decide our future.” Thus far, Greene. There 
is much to applaud, little to criticize. 

The reviewer is disposed to re-title this little volume: “ Personality 
in the Contemporary Setting.” The contemporary setting has been 
outlined above. What is personality to do? 

One would infer that the least desirable alliance is with art and the 
most productive of progress would lie in an alliance with science, with 
philosophy somewhere between. Such an inference stems from the 
author’s conviction that art cannot advance from one generation to 
another, from one century to another, that scientific progress has a steady 
upward curve, with occasional plateaus compensated by sharp upturns, 
and that philosophy is too personal and too individual to permit steady 
frontal advances. Science keeps quickly up-to-date by discarding errors 
and assimilating new truths, therefore is forced to judge its immediate 
past as out-of-date. Greene warns against loss of “ significant contact” 
among the three traditional areas for fear of lapsing into self-sufficient 
smugness, the danger in this condition to philosophy lying in losing the 
loyalty of its subjects, to science in becoming inhuman, and to art, in 
becoming decoratively sterile and therefore popularly neglected. Thus, 
we may infer that that psychology which is more interested in the 
generalized mind than in the person possessing the mind and more, that 
statistician more interested in the statistic than in its human correlate 
in terms of the knowing, wanting, feeling, and behaving person; and 
that manufacturer more interested in his product than in the consumer- 
person are some of the inevitable consequences of such isolation. 

The Christian psychologist will find much to his liking in this work. 
Thus, the author views with alarm the tendency in the social sciences to 
conceive of man as wholly “conditioned” and therefore morally 
irresponsible, as “ conditionable” and therefore “exploitable.” And, 
our scientific study of human beings has tended to reduce men to the 
status of complicated “ natural objects,” and our technological control 
of nature has made us want to control human nature in the same way. 
We know how to exploit men as we exploit nature, how to condition 
them by means of advertising and other means to buy our products as 
we learn to condition animals by breeding and feeding to serve us more 
efficiently. In some respects this picture is only one side of the coin. 
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The public, too, has conditioned the technologist to give him what he 
wants, as the animal conditions his human master or experimenter to 
give him what he wants if he performs the right movement. 

Of more than passing interest is Greene’s use of “ process,” “ person,” 
and “piety.” In science, process, he says, is the scientific method, 
person is the personal attitude of the scientist to his work and 
colleagues, piety a natural piety for nature and human nature. The 
reviewer cannot agree with this interpretation of “ person” in science. 
To him, “ person” implies that the scientist is ever aware of the person 
or persons for whom his scientifie work will eventually be translated and 
have significance. Perhaps this concept transcends the technician’s 
peculiar province and is rather a kind of scientific engineering. 

Greene presents us with the paradox of our times. The attempt to 
master nature makes little sense, he says, unless the ultimate purpose of 
such mastery is man’s greater welfare. We increase understanding of 
man, and we put it to practical use. We combat disease and promote 
health, we lessen economic distress and increase economic welfare. We 
provide “social security.” And in doing all these things, we do violence 
to that in man which is most precious to him—his capacity for freedom 
and responsibility. Thus we find Greene in the camp of the non-deter- 
minists, a position further supported when he says “It is squarely 
up to us to decide our future,” a view with which we can agree while 
at the same time pondering the question as to whether it is alto- 
gether up to us since the interdependence of world neighbors makes 
us at least in part dependent on those who may have been similarly 
admonished. Greene’s non-determinism is refreshing to the reviewer but 
it must be startling in some psychological quarters where such a con- 
viction would preclude a scientific attack on the problems of human 
reaction and adjustment. 


Lester NIcHOLAS RECKTENWALD 
Villanova University, 
Villanova, Penn. 
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John Locke. By Maurice Cranston. New York: Macmillan, 1957. 
Pp. xvi + 496, with index. $8.00. 


The Second Treatise of Government and a Letter Concerning 
Toleration by John Locke. Edited with an introduction by 
J. W. Gough. New York: Macmillan, 1956. Pp. xli + 167. 
$2.50. 


Maurice Cranston was fortunate in having access to newly available, 
first-hand sources, namely, the three thousand letters and one thousand 
manuscripts which John Locke left to his cousin, Peter King. These are 
known as the Lovelace Collection and were bought from the King 
family—the Earls of Lovelace—by the Bodleian Library after the war. 
As a consequence, Cranston has produced an outstanding piece of bio- 
graphical writing. He admires Locke as the father of modern empiricism 
and this book may well be called an “ ostensive definition ” of his hero. 
He presents his subject with rigorous impartiality and does not 
hesitate to speak out when he thinks Locke is in the wrong. He shows 
us his flaws: his antipathy for Catholics, his worship of property, and 
his almost fawning attitude toward the nobility. He lets the documents 
tell their story but, like so many modern biographers, he overdoes the 
business of quotation. The book would read more smoothly if we were 
spared something of Locke’s epistolary style. Besides, too much quota- 
tion lets too much triviality into the text. Cranston leaves certain 
matters in the realm of mystery, for example, the relations of Locke, 
the bachelor, with his many female friends. The account of Locke’s 
activities when he is an exile in Holland is inadequate. Are we to 
believe that Locke did nothing more than write literary letters and visit 
friends all that while and then upon his return to England be offered 
the ambassadorship to Brandenburg as a reward by William of Orange? 
As Lear says, “ Nothing comes of nothing.” Too little is said of Locke, 
the Whig conspirator. Cranston is aware of this defect: in the intro- 
duction he stresses the secretive nature of Locke. It is also a pity that 
Cranston chose to say nothing of Locke’s influence on the world of 
ideas and events. 

Locke was born of a parliamentary Puritan family in 1632 but as a 
Oxford don he came round to the side of royalty. He never lost sight 
of the main chance. Beginning his career as a tutor in Greek and 
rhetoric he soon developed interest in the experimental sciences and 
medicine. Thus he became friends with Boyle, Sydenham and Newton. 
Perhaps it was his independent cast of mind which kept him from taking 
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Anglican orders but his choice of medicine really made him. For after 
a chance meeting with the first Earl of Shaftesbury he became his 
personal physician and secretary. This position involved him in polities, 
economics and government and afforded him leisure to develop every 
manner of intellectual interest. He loved to form clubs for the discussion 
of philosophic and scientific topies and it was from a paper, prepared 
for such a meeting, that his famous Essay concerning Human Under- 
standing developed. Like other great men of his time Locke was a 
polymath, expert in many fields of learning. Perhaps it was he whom 
Pope hand in mind when he wrote: 


One science only will one genius fit 
So vast is art, so narrow human wit. 


Nevertheless the world has paid very great attention to what Locke has 
had to say on such diverse topics as education, philosophy, theology, 
economics, and government. 

After Shaftesbury’s machinations against the Stuart regime had 
driven him from England, Locke followed his patron and was therefore 
deprived of his place at Oxford. At the age of 54 he made his appear- 
ence as an author contributing several articles to Le Clere’s Bibliotheque 
Universelle. He finished the Essay, and, after six years of exile, he 
returned with the fleet which bore the princess Mary to a triumphant 
eareer of politics and literary proliferation. Bad health—asthma which 
tried him sorely for most of his adult life—compelled him to play a 
lesser part in polities than he would have wished. His plea for religious 
tolerance, the Epistola de Tolerantia, appeared in English in 1689. The 
Two Treatises on Government followed during the same year. Cranston 
argues that these were written in 1681 but his reasons are not too 
convincing. In 1690 appeared Locke’s greatest work, The Essay 
Concerning Human Understanding. In 1693 came his Thoughts on 
Education; in 1695, The Reasonableness of Christianity. He wrote also 
on economic, social, and monetary matters. He engaged in extensive 
controversy: with Proast who attacked his views on toleration; with 
Stillingfleet who attacked his views on substance and the Trinity; with 
others who denied various doctrines defended in the Hssay. In his last 
years he turned to biblical studies and religious meditation. His 
Paraphrase and Notes on the Epistles of St. Paul was published in 
1706, two years after his death. 

The philosophy of Locke is found in his Essay. He approaches the 
ultimate problems by a plain historical investigation into knowledge on 
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the ground that one cannot solve the problems if one has not found the 
limits of human understanding. These he finds strict and narrow 
enough. 

The mind is a completely passive faculty which begins as a clean 
tablet whereon experience, in the form of sensation and reflection, carves 
ideas. The core of knowledge is the idea, the image of an object. This 
is a sense image; for he will not admit that thinking is an immaterial 
act. Furthermore, that which we know is not the thing but the image 
of the thing. Close as he is to Descartes in his respect for demonstrative 
reasoning and in the usefulness of doubt as a tool of scientific investi- 
gation, he rejects the Cartesian system of innate ideas and distinguishes 
ideas upon the basis of the operation by which they are received. He 
admits that primary qualities (extension, figure, motion ete.) have 
objective validity but argues acutely that secondary qualities (color, 
sound ete.) are subjective modifications of the percipient. 

Cranston sees great resemblance between Locke and the modern 
logical positivists. And rightly so. Locke is a nominalist who denies 
we can have any real knowledge of the essences of things. True, we have 
common terms but these represent merely “sorts” or arbitrary classifi- 
cations. The strictures in Book III against misuse and distortion of 
language and the assertion that most disputes are purely verbal have 
a very modern ring. Cranston shrewedly remarks that “ Locke himself 
is guilty of the very abuses of language against which he writes so 
forcefully.” 

While Locke’s “ new way with ideas ” does not exclude the principle 
of causality nor deny human personality as some seem to aver, yet, his 
assertion that we must suppose the existence of substance without being 
able to know anything about it, really results in its elimination from his 
philosophy. Here Kant found his das Ding an sich. For Locke’s sum- 
mation of knowledge is “ that the simple ideas we receive from sensation 
and reflection are the boundaries of our thoughts; beyond which the 
mind, whatever efforts it would make, is not able to advance one jot, 
nor can it make any discoveries, when it would pry into the nature and 
hidden causes of those ideas.” 

Lockean knowledge is “ nothing but the perception of the connection 
of and agreement, or disagreement and repugnancy of any of our ideas.” 
For him there is intuitive knowledge of self, demonstrative knowledge 
of God, and sensitive knowledge of immediate objects of perception in 
the external world. Since this sensitive knowledge ranks below that of 
intuition and demonstration but somewhat higher thau probability, the 
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logical positivisis hail Locke for “ coming within an inch of saying that 


propositions which express ‘scientific knowledge’ are hypothetical.” 
Locke is an all-but skeptie whose epistemology leaves few certitudes 
standing. He could not, of course, have been a child of his day and 
denied the validity of demonstrative reasoning but such is his explana- 
tion of knowledge that, harking back to it, today’s empiricists call him 
their father-in-philosophy. Yet he helped to usher in the Age of 
Reason. 

In religion Locke was a Latitudinarian, that is, he held that the 
Anglican church should profess as few tenets as possible so as to allow 
all varieties of opinion within its fold. This idea he picked up from 
Shaftesbury who advocated it for reasons of national unity. Locke’s 
creed extended to the single dogma that Jesus is the Messiah. -Further- 
more, he held that knowledge and belief are incompatible: once you 
know a truth you cannot believe it. The criterion of faith, however, is 
reason: what transcends reason cannot be believed. Though he shied 
away from the name and concealed the fact, he wound up as a Socinian 
(Unitarian) rejecting the mystery of the Most Blessed Trinity. In his 
Letter on Toleration, he was, says Gough, “ but stating the rational 
grounds of a case which was already nearly won.” He hits with full 
vigor the principle of reformation days that a people must accept the 
religion of their prince. He pictures salvation as a purely personal 
venture and the church as a private, voluntary society, inferior to the 
state and totally distinct from it. The former is other-worldly, free of 
force; the latter worldly and dependent on force. Therefore the 
magistrate cannot compel anyone to embrace the creed of his choice, the 
fundamental reason being that speculative opinions depend on their 
evidence for acceptance; no one can arbitrarily determine what is 
evident to another. His notion of a free church in a free state has 
exerted enormous influence. However, atheists are to be excluded from 
Lockean toleration; and so are Catholics on the typically Protestant 
grounds of owing allegiance to a foreign sovereign. 

Locke viewed society and commerce through the eyes of a Whig 
landlord. He over-stressed the individual’s role but was no democrat. 
He upheld the privileges of the governing classes sketching a manorial 
form of government for the Carolinas and making some appalling 
suggestions about orphans and the poor laws. He advocated sound 
money and was a shrewd investor. He combined thought and literary 
production with action and governmental business. The logical 
positivists draw no comfort from his assertion that traditional Christian 
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morality is as demonstrable as mathematical laws. In his personal life 
he would have qualified as a nineteenth-century Utilitarian, Like Adam 
Smith, he was for enlightened self-interest and minimal government. 

In The Second Treatise on Government Locke defends these positions : 
(a) a state of nature wherein each man is judge and executioner of 
the natural law; (b) a natural right of property, founded on one’s 
labor; (c) the origin of all government in the consent of each individual 
(d) the supremacy of the legislative over the executive power in the 
state. In his introduction Gough takes issue with Locke on a, b, and ¢ but 
his efforts to refute a natural right to property are not very successful. 
In his Rerum Novarum Leo XIII uses an argument quite similar to that 
of Locke. Everybody would admit that Locke’s state of nature is a 
myth. The establishment of political society upon the consent of every 
individual is too narrow and individualistic a view of the matter. For 
Locke the meat of his book was in vindicating the supremacy of 
parliament over the crown and especially in the rebellion of 1688. He 
explicitly says that the purpose of the book is to “ establish the throne 
of our great restorer, King William, and to make good his title in the 
consent of the people.” The abiding value of the work is its insistence 
that government is a public trust and office-holders are responsible to 
the community. 

Locke was a great man whose influence still radiates. Besides being 
the greatest of English philosophers he was a person of no incon- 
siderable charm. A dyed-in-the-wool Protestant, he had the shortcomings 
of such a character, namely, a misapprehension of faith, the church, 
and the role of the individual. Cranston has done adequate justice to a 
great world figure and his book will doubtless be accepted as the 
definitive life of his subject. 

THomas J. Hiaarns, S. J. 


Loyola College, 
Baltimore, Md, 


A General View of Positivism. By Auguste Comte. Translated by 
J. H. Bridges. New York: Robert Speller and Sons, 1957. 
Pp. 444. $5.00. 


This Official Centenary Edition of the International Auguste Comte 
Centenary Committee is a reprinting of the 1865 translation by J. H. 
Bridges of Discours sur Vensemble du positivisme. The work was first 
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published in 1851 as the beginning of Comte’s Systéme de politique 
positive. 

The format of this publication leaves something to be desired in that 
it contains neither table of contents nor index nor introduction of any 
kind (except on the jacket). For modern readers some kind of intro- 
duction might have proven helpful. 

The work, as its name suggests, is a general summary of Comtean 
positivism. The impact of positivism on science, art, and politics is 
discussed in considerable detail. This discussion carries us through the 
well-worn “law of the three stages” all the way to a somewhat 
detailed account of the religion of Humanity. The practical character 
of positivism, which requires the subordination of the intellect to the 
heart (this is the subjective principle of positivism) in confronting and 
molding, so far as is possible, the objective world with its immutable 
necessities (the objective basis of positivism), is explained at length. But 
these immutable necessities are necessities immanent in the phenomena 
themselves. As Comte himself says: “The true Positive spirit consists 
in substituting the study of the invariable Laws of phenomena for that 
of their so-called Causes, whether proximate or primary; in a word, in 
studying the How instead of the Why” (p. 50). 

It is the positivistie science of society which will unify all our study 
of phenomena; all other sciences are to serve this science. But science, 
as we have said, must be at the service of feeling. It is thus necessary 
to cultivate social feeling and to employ science to improve the lot 
of humanity in this world. Consequently, true (positivistic) philosophy 
will lead to a morality and thence to a polity. 

But in order that positivism actually influence the political life of 
mankind, it is necessary to clearly separate the spiritual from the 
temporal (political) power. Morality must not become immersed in 
polities; it requires one body of men to proclaim and uphold true 
morality, and another to make concrete political decisions. Thus 
positivism requires a “priesthood” of philosophers in addition to a 
political government, which is to be composed, ultimately, of capitalists. 
The priesthood will preserve intact a body of fixed principles, without 
which no society could permanently endure. Moreover, this philosophi- 
eal priesthood is to promote a new religion of Humanity, which is to 
replace the old Catholicism. 

Positivism, and its religion of humanity, are to receive their strongest 
support from the workers and from women. Eventually, it will embrace 
all mankind; but it must begin in France and in the West. Its great 
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hope will be to make humanity as perfect as possible, and to replace the 
conception of God with that of Humanity. Only thus will society 
become stabilized and the progress of mankind be assured. 

As we look on the positivism of Comte in comparison to modern 
neo-positivism, we see that the positivism of Comte is much less anti- 
human than is neo-positivism. Comte called for a love of fellow men, 
a sympathy with mankind. But neo-positivism does not have room for 
love and sympathy. Neo-positivism must reduce all, even man himself, 
to the same dry dust of phenomenal flux. The spirit of neo-positivism 
allows only for the manipulation of both people and things. 

But if the positivism of Comte is less anti-human, this is only because 
it is less consistent with itself. The restriction of intellectual knowledge 
to the sphere of the phenomena themselves must lead to the decline of 
wisdom and to the treatment of both people and things as only tools, 
unless a cheap substitute for values perceptible only to the intellect can 
be found on the level of sentiment. This kind of a substitute is in fact 
provided by Comte in his “ social feeling.” 

Moreover, if the positivism of Comte is somewhat less anti-human, 
it is still anti-human. If it seeks to preserve some human values in a 
watered-down form by this appeal to “ social feeling,” it nevertheless 
sets aside those transcendent values which give a real meaning to human 
existence. With the removal of God as the Supreme Value, and the 
substitution of humanity, we are left without any genuine basis for such 
values as freedom, the dignity of the individual man, truth of: the 
speculative order, indeed even the “ progress of mankind.” The very 
service of mankind, which Comte prized so greatly, itself would lack 
any real ethical foundation and imperative character. 


This positivist God which is Humanity, Comte acknowledges, is 
imperfect. It is more than imperfect; it is only a heap of meaningless 
dust. Comte’s carefully laid out “religion of Humanity” appears 
more as a grand parody of positivism from an ethical standpoint than 
as a really meaningful inspiration and guide for life. In its inadvertent 
display of the failure of positivism to provide any truly human morality 
and satisfaction of our need to transcend ourselves consists, perhaps, the 
chief value of this book to an age in which positivism is really the 
practical “ rejigion” of many men. 

Comte was right in his prophecy concerning the spread of the posi- 
tivistic spirit. But while he thought that this would assure the progress 
of humanity, we who live under the shadow of atomic war must testify 
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to the need of humanity for something which is to be found at far 
greater depths than the positivistic spirit is willing to look. 

Before concluding this review, I wish to note the presence of six 
misprints in an otherwise very fine piece of printing from the standpoint 
of readability. Two of these are more serious than the usual: on page 
43, line 27, “ impossible” should be “ possible”; and on page 142, last 
line, “ independent” should be “ dependent.” 


J. Srkora 


Loyola University, 
Chicago, Illinois, 


Marsilius of Padua: The Defender of Peace. Vol. Il. Translated 
with an introduction by Alan Gewirth. New York: Columbia 
University Press, 1956. Pp. xciv +- 450, with index. $5.50. 


For anybody not truly a master of Latin—and that is, I fear, the 
situation not only of students, but also of quite a few teachers—it has 
been extremely difficult to get at the sources of medieval political 
thought. For, though in the last forty to fifty years, thanks to the 
revival of the study of medieval philosophy generally, we have today 
access to excellent critical editions of the writings of medieval thinkers 
in politics—and there were many of them, for politics was then a 
branch of ethies,—translations into English are still rare. Yet famili- 
arity with the sources is the sine qua non of scholarship and of the 
understanding of a culture. True we have now Mrs. Ewart Lewis’ 
Medieval Political Ideas; in her two volumes with, on the whole, 
perceptive and balanced introductory chapters, the student finds the 
salient part of chapters from the books of many a medieval writer, from 
John of Salisbury to Nicholas of Cusa, in good translation. Nevertheless 
one likes to be able to read a book in its totality, especially for a full 
understanding of the writer. 

We must thus be grateful to Gewirth not only for the excellent first 
volume (Marsilius of Padua and Medieval Political Philosophy, 1951) 
which he published under the auspices of the collection Records of 
Civilizations, Sources and Studies (Department of History, Columbia 
University), but also for this handy and well done English translation 
of Marsilius’ important treatise. Gewirth has added a concise but 
“ meaty ” introduction and two helpful appendices on misinterpretations 
of some texts of Aristotle and on political Averroism; he also took 
pains to add a well organized index. 
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Gewirth made his translation from the text edited by C. W. Previté- 
Orton (Cambridge University Press, 1928) but consulted also the well- 
known edition by Richard Scholz in the Fontes Iuris Germanici Antiqus 
of the great Monumenta Germaniae Historica (Hanover, 1932) for 
emendations; he also consulted Dino Bigongiari’s review article of 
Previté-Orton’s translation (in Speculum, [VII] 1922). A considerable 
number of references to the sources of Marsilius’ great book added to 
those by Scholz increase the value of this translation. The reviewer has 
made quite 2 few checks on the translation and found it reliable and 
exact; he might add that the translation also reads very well. A 
learned appendix on Marsilius’ use of Aristotle and on political 
Averroism increases the value of this translation. 

We have to be grateful to Gewirth that he took over this often 
indubitably tedious work and thus presented us with a very valuable 
insight—together with his first volume—into that period of the middle 
ages which gave birth to the soverign state; he has Clled a longfelt need. 


Georgetown University, Hetnrich A. ROMMEN 
Washington, D. C. 


Mental Acts. By Peter Geach. New York: The Humanities Press, 
Inc., 1957. Pp. 136 with index. $2.50. 


One sometimes encounters little epiphanies in the course of everyday 
existence. In the late 30’s in St. Deniol’s Library, an institution founded 
by the great Victorian liberal, William Gladstone, an Oxford graduate, 
Peter Geach, was laboriously engaged on a thesis on one of the Seotch 
philosophers. While so engaged, one of our ablest philosophic minds 
came to develop his own private interest in Thomas Aquinas. Peter 
Geach’s vital interest in Aquinas was evidenced not only by the fact 
that he was wont to carry around a portable edition of the Summa 
Theologiae but that the upshot of his secret, pure and—hecause he 
spared himself the tedium of repetitious glosses on Aquinas—untutored 
love was the abandonement of his original thesis. Since then Geach 
has worked out the most refreshing and healthiest confrontations of 
Aquinas with contemporary philosophers. 

The range of Geach’s work may be indicated by some of his out- 
standing contributions. In “ Form and Existence,” a paper read at a 
meeting of the Aristotelian Society in 1955, Geach outlines the similari- 
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ties in Frege and Aquinas in regard to the “ fundamental distinctions 
in rebus” of the “logical distinction between subject and predicate.” 
In “Subject and Predicate,” an essay published in Mind, 1950, the 
achievements of Aquinas in the ordo of predicate to subject (Ia, 85, 
5 ad 3; 39, 5 ad 5; 31, 3; 16, 2; 13, 12) are advantageously contrasted 
with those of Frege and Wittgenstein. It is to be noted that while 
lecturing at the University of Birmingham, Peter Geach has collaborated 
in logical research with G. H. von Wright: On an Extended Logic of 
Relations (Helsingfors, 1952) and has brought out volumes of selections 
from the works of Descartes (with G. E. M. Anscombe) and Frege 
(with Max Black). 

In Mental Acts, their content and their objects, Geach deals with 
the basic issues of the psychology and phenomenology of knowledge. 
He attacks Abstractionism and Cartesianism, while stressing the anti- 
abstractionist views of Aquinas on the formation and exercise of con- 
cepts (Ia, 85, 2 ad 3). Mental Acts discusses in a most serious manner 
the doctrine of judgments about individuals, the inadequacies of 
Russell’s theory of judgment, the conversio ad phantasmata, the demon- 
stratio ad sensum, the objections of Locke’s Inner Sense, the theory of 
analogical concepts. Marked in this work is the profound influence on 
Geach’s mind of Wittgenstein’s lectures on the Philosophy of Psychology 
delivered at Cambridge after the war. 

The most striking virtue of Geach’s volume is in its methodological 
suggestiveness: not content with mere sterile attack, nor with the more 
important function of outlining clearly the Thomisi positions, it 
further offers a model for fruitful investigations of contemporary 
philosophic problems by Thomists. 

Hovupe 

Villanova University, 

Villanova, Pennsylvania 
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On the Truth of the Catholic Faith (Summa contra Gentiles). By 
Saint Thomas Aquinas. Garden City, N. Y.: Hanover House, 
1956-1957. Book One: God. Translated, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by Anton C. Pegis. Pp. 304, with index. $2.50; 
Book Two: Creation. Translated, with an Introduction and 
Notes, by James F. Anderson. Pp. 342, with index. $2.50; 
Book Three: Providence. Translated, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by Vernon J. Bourke. Two parts Part 1. Pp. 278, 
$2.50. Part 2. Pp. 268, with index. $2.50; Book Four: 
Salvation. Translated, with an Introduction and Notes, by 
Charles J. O’Neil. Pp. 349, with index. $3.00. 


The first impulse felt by the reviewer confronted with the five volumes 
of the present work is one of grateful relief that he has to discuss a 
translation in the twentieth century and not the original illegible manu- 
seript of the thirteenth. The occasion of the book, its purpose, the 
order of its parts, the kinds of questions raised, the methods of argu- 
mentation used, the relation of the last book to the preceding three: 
these are some of the matters with which a thirteenth-century reviewer 
would have to deal, and while he would have some advantages over later 
readers by his closeness to the scene, he would require an almost 
supernatural wisdom if he were to forestall some later and unexpected 
interpretations. Fortunately for the contemporary reader, these ques- 
tions are taken care of by the introductions which precede each of the 
four books. Each of the translators has brought his considerable 
knowledge of St. Thomas and his work to bear on the introductions, 
with the result that the reader can approach this magnificent text in 
Catholic Apologetics adequately informed about its genesis, purpose and 
unity, and about some of the interpretations of it. Pegis, making 
good use of the “protocols” or “rubrics” with which St. Thomas 
prefaces each book, provides an outline of the work in his “ General 
Introduction,” and each succeeding translator complements this general 
outline. 

Perhaps the most interesting introduction, in view of the varying 
conceptions of the kind of work the SCG (to use the editorial abbrevia- 
tion) is, is supplied by O’Neil, who provides an enlightening analysis 
of the activity of the “ theologian-at-work,” and in so doing gives us the 
ultimate justification of its unity, against those (DeBroglie et al.) 
who have found the first three books “ philosophical ” and the fourth 
“ theological.” The books translated by Anderson and Bourke do not 
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call tor the same sort of insight. They are, however, accompanied 
by informative and illuminating introductions. 

The translation itself is, of course, by no means the first into English 
of the SCG. Fr. Rickaby translated it from a defective text in 1905, as 
Of God and His Creatures (and thereby apparently set a style in 
re-titling the work), but his translation was abridged and admittedly 
free (ef. IV, ch. 1). After the publication of the Leonine text, the 
English Dominicans brought out a five-volume translation, beginning 
in 1924, part of which was incorporated in Pegis’ Basic Writings of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. On every count this new version is preferable: 
availability, price, size, typography, notes and translation. 

The translation is offered as a literal one, but as anyone familiar with 
the technical language of St. Thomas knows, it is simply not possible 
to translate that language without taking some liberties. What is one 
to do with esse, for instance? Pegis stipulates that “ esse is translated 
as being, and a few times as act-of-being ” (vol. 1, p. 50), and there are 
good reasons for rejecting “ existence,” both because it is simply a noun 
and because it identifies a special mode of being. Often enough, 
“being” is adequate and conveys exactly the thought of St. Thomas. 
Yet Gilson has remarked that “it is in general preferable not to 
translate the esse of St. Thomas by ‘being’ but to render ens by 
‘being’ and esse by ‘ act-of-being.’” Pegis further stipulates that “on 
the analogy of esse, intelligere is translated as understanding” (ibid.). 
So far, so good. But in I, ch. 45, we read: “the act of understanding 
is to the intellect as being [esse] is to essence [essentia].” (The brackets 
are the translator’s.) What has happened to the analogy? And why 
should the existence of God be proved, rather than that God is? 

It may be instructive to compare a sentence from the Latin with its 
English equivalent. In II, ch. 21, the Latin has: Sic igitur, cum fit 
aliquod ens, ut homo vel lapis, homo quidem fit per se, quia ex non 
homine: ens autem per accidens, quia non ex non ente simpliciter, sed 
ex non ente hoc... and the English has: “So, in the production of 
a being of some particular kind, what is made through itself is that 
particular being: what is made by accident is simply a being; when a 
human being is born, it is a man that comes to be in an unqualified 
sense, a being that comes to be in a qualified sense, because a man is 
made, not from non-being as such, but from this particular non-being. 

. ”. The translation is not inaccurate, but there is an interpolation 
which weakens a bit the claim to provide a literal translation, though 
certainly “ what is made through itself” sounds literal enough. 
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At the risk of eaviling, one feels impelled to question “ dueness ” 
for debitum (II, ch. 28), “ will act” for actus voluntatis (III, ch. 26), 
and “ magicians” for magi (III. ch. 104). “ Dueness” has too much 
newness for this reader; “ will ” is still a noun in his book (an old one) ; 
and “magician” seems likely to encourage images of disappearing 
watches and emerging rabbits. Are not such men sorcerers or wizards? 

If this notice seems to be largely a catalogue of faults, it is not to 
suggest that the work is faulty. On the contrary, it is a fine translation 
and a splendid contribution to the study of St. Thomas. This is not 
Thomism, a re-arrangement of materials ad mentem Divi Thomae; it is 
the Angelic Doctor himself writing at the height of his power, revealing 
his wisdom and his sanctity. All of us can be grateful to Hanover House 
and to Pegis and his colleagues for this invaluable aid to teaching, to 
wisdom and to faith. 

Ricuarp J. THOMPSON 

University of Notre Dame, 

Notre Dame, Indiana 


The Social Contract. A Critical Study of its Development. By 
J. W. Gough. New York: Oxford University Press, 1957. 
2nd edition. Pp. viii-+ 259. $4.80. 


That society in general as well as in some of its particular forms is 
the outcome of human agreement, consent, an implied or explicit con- 
tract, is a belief which has had a long history in our western civilization. 
Gough’s study which first appeared in 1936 and imposed itself as a 
standard work on the subject, has been revised and some of its parts 
rewritten. The most important changes are to be found in the discussion 
of Rousseau, to which several paragraphs on Hegel’s attack on the 
contract theory have been added. There are several pages on Coleridge 
who had been omitted in the first edition. The concluding chapter has 
been considerably expanded and revised. For readers in the United 
States the chapter on the contract in American thought remains one of 
the most interesting, showing how contract ideas first found their way 
into some of the state constitutions, only to be removed after 1865 in 
consequence of the Civil War when the constitutions were revised, 
because the contract idea had been used to justify secession. 

Gough distinguishes three main forms of the idea of the social con- 
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tract: the contract of society, the contract of the state, and the contract 
of government. He considers the chief weakness of the whole theory to 
be the individualistic conception of man which it almost always pre- 
supposes. Men are thought to be originally isolated, self-sufficient 
individuals, endowed with unlimited freedom of action, like the atoms 
in a void of Democritus or the monads of Leibniz. From this presup- 
position then arises the problem of explaining why and how these 
separate, unrelated units come together so as to constitute society. 
Nothing in their nature predisposes them to unite; on the contrary their 
unlimited freedom would keep them forever refractory to any kind of 
union. Why then do men live a social existence? One recalls the 
well-known words of Rousseau: “ Man is born free; and everywhere 
he is in chains. ... How did this change come about? I do not know.” 
That men come together arbitrarily, and without reason choose to do 
so, is no explanation but only the statement of a brute fact. To say 
that the painful interference of their unlimited freedoms prompts men 
to give them up entirely or in part is not much better as an explanation. 
What is at fault here is the conception of liberty as something altogether 
unlimited, and with it the idea of man as totally independent of other 
men, both of which are unrealistic abstractions. 

If the reminder was needed, the existentialists of today have again 
brought to attention the inescapable fact that man finds himself “ in 
the world ” among other men in a multitude of “ I-thou ” relationships. 
The sociologists, inheriting ideas from the French Traditionalists, had 
been saying much the same thing for a long time, although some of them, 
like the Traditionalists, went to extremes in “explaining” man too 
much as the creature of society, as when one of them asserted that we 
are born animals but receive human nature from society, or another, 
that we are individuals by birth and become persons by acquiring social 
status, or still another that man is not born human but becomes so by 
the inculeation of social meanings. There would seem to be no sound 
substitute for the recognition, as old as Plato, Aristotle and the Stoiecs, 
that man is by nature a social being. Aristotle, not unlike the exist- 
entialists today, saw one of the most obvious signs of this truth about 


man in his power of speech as the means of communicating thought, 
apart from which speech loses its whole significance. 


If these considerations have their vatue, it still remains to be explained 
why contract theories have had such a long history. The answer seems 
to be that there is a certain analogy between the rights and duties 
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holding the members of a society together and the claims and obligations 
accepted by the parties w a contract. The organic analogy is another 
commonplace often used to clarify certain features of society. Like all 
analogies both of these have their defects, which Alfred Fouillée thought 
to avoid by combining them and using the phrase “ contractual organ- 
ism ” to deseribe society. Gough criticizes this as follows: 


To call society an organism is to use a metaphor or an analogy; so ajso 
to call it contractual is to borrow a metaphor or analogy from the legal 
relationship between individuals. One metaphor emphasizes the solidarity 
of society at the expense of the individuality of its members; the other 
emphasizes their separate identity at the expense of what they owe to their 
life in common. Neither is adequate by itself because it is incomplete; for 
after all no analogy can be expected to correspond at every point, or it 
would not be an analogy but an identity. In some respects society is like 
an organism, in others like a contract; but since neither metaphor fits 
exactly, do we really make it fit by mixing them? (p. 224). 


To speak of rights and duties as holding the members of society 
together raises the question of the nature of society to the level of 
morality. At this point Gough recognizes that, historically, natural 
rights had their foundation in the acceptance of a natural moral law 
and notes that natural law ideas have recently been experiencing a 
revival. To avoid the misleading associations of the contract theory he 
would substitute the idea of “ trusteeship ” to express the responsibility 
which elected officials exercising authority under a constitution have 
towards their constituents. Gough criticizes defenders of the contract 
theory for making the mistake, not uncommon among scholarly persons, 
of imagining that tieir fellowmen are as much given to thought and 
reflection as themselves. He rejects the explanation of political obliga 
tion in terms of a struggle for power and insists on the primacy of moral 
principles: “We are implying that political obligation rests on the 
same basis as moral obligation, or rather that, in the last analysis, 
political obligation is a special kind of moral obligation. Correspond- 
ingly, the powers and functions of government rest on the same 
foundation, and must be exercised subject to the same conditions” 
(p. 255). 

Ernest Kiuzer, 0.58. B. 


St. John’s University, 
Collegeville, Minnesota 
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The Spirit of Tragedy. By Herbert J. Muller. New York: Alfred 
A. Knopf, 1956. Pp. xiv + 335, with index. $5.00. 


Tragedy: A View of Life. By Henry Alonzo Myers. Ithaca: 
Cornell University Press, 1956. Pp. viii-+- 210, with index. 
$3.50. 


The aptness of reviewing these books together is suggested by their 
titles. Both authors are concerned about the object of tragedy, especially 
as regards the “ tragic fault.” What is especially interesting in Muller’s 
study is his reduction of this object to the problem of salvation; Meyers 
is satisfied with reducing this object to “ inner conflict.” 

While both authors use a tremendous abundance of sources, they have 
not properly evaluated their sources and consequently cannot arrive at 
a specific solution of the problem which they propose. In both works 
there is a common weakness, namely, the failure to recognize the differ- 
ence between poetic argumentation and other types of argumentation. 
This failure leads to two logical weaknesses: (1) the inability to 
recognize that the object of tragedy is something having the modality 
of poetic argumentation, and (2) the inability to evaluate the sources 
they use according to the types of argumentation. As regards the first 
weakness, it is necessary to recall that in his introduction to the 
Commentary on Aristotle’s Posterior Analytics, St. Thomas explains 
that poetics serves to make the mind attentive to a problem, rhetoric 
has the mind suspect wherein the answer to a problem lies, dialectics 
has the mind note the probable reasons which lead the mind towards one 
definite answer, and demonstration makes the mind certain that this 
answer is the true answer. Because of this gradual approach to a 
certain answer, equal clarity concerning the answer cannot be expected 
from all these types of argumentation. Poetics has the most obscure 
intellectual modality, and there is a gradual progression towards perfect 
intellectual clarity as the mind approaches the stage of demonstration. 
Without the recognition of this truth, then, it is impossible to define the 
object of tragedy. 

As regards the second weakness, this seems to result proximately 
from a failure to recognize the distinction between univocal and 
analogous terms, as well as between analogy of improper proportionality 
(or metaphor, which pertains to poetics and rhetoric) and analogy of 
proper proportionality (that is, scientifie analogy of proportionality, 
which pertains to demonstration). The recognition of this difference 
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among terms is basic to the evaluation of proposed sources. The mental 
attitude of the authors as lacking these basic logical distinctions 
(namely, among the types of argumentation and among the modes of 
signification in terms) leaves them prey to such errors as the pseudo- 
history of religious evolution, wherein there is the claim that religions 
falsely so-called had a direct and necessary influence on the true religion. 
Thus Muller writes: “One outgrowth that is especially pertinent for 
the student of tragedy is the myth of the hero. Lord Raglan found 
striking similarities in the traditional heroes of widely separated 
cultures, from Heracles, Theseus, Romulus, and Moses to Siegfried, 
King Arthur, and Robin Hood. The common elements in their stories 
involve chiefly their birth, their accession to kingship or leadership, and 
their death. ... The deep, lasting influence of this whole ritual-mythical 
pattern is most apparent in Christianity. Judaism had fiercely rejected 
the pattern. Traces of it survive in some of the Psalms, such as those 
that begin ‘ The Lord is become king,’ but by the time of the prophets 
the Hebrews had completely severed Jehovah’s connections with other 
gods. They were not so presumptuous as to believe that their Lord could 
suffer or would sacrifice himself for mere men; he was undying, in- 
vineible, absolutely unique, and absolutely transcendent. Christianity 
gave up the effort to maintain so pure, so lofty a spirituality, in effect 
recognizing that an unsuffering God is likely to be insufferable for 
ordinary men. In this sense too, Jesus came ‘not to destroy, but to 
fulfill "—to consummate the ancient ritual of the dying god. If the 
synoptic gospels suggest that his own conception of his mission was 
rather different, his early followers interpreted it in the terms long 
familiar to the Gentiles. . . . In this aspect, the chief novelty of 
Christianity was that it claimed a monopoly on the pattern, rejecting 
as false all other dying gods, and asserting that salvation could be 
achieved only through its own rituals” (pp. 26-28). And all this 
daydreaming is supposed to enable one to discern the object of tragedy? 

Another effect of the logical confusions evidenced in these works is 
that theology and philosophy are (falsely) equated, and all knowledge 
is reduced to affective knowledge. In view of this last-mentioned con- 
fusion, Muller is hardly prepared to evaluate Aristotle’s doctrine on 
tragedy. Indeed, he manifests this inadequacy when he says: “ Though 
Aristotle cannot be blamed for all these rules [of neo-classical drama] 
(he himself insisted only on unity of action), he at least encouraged 
such formalism by his habits as a systematic analyst and pigeonholer ” 
(p. 8). Myers makes a more apparent manifestation of the same 
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confusion when he says: “ The excellence of Aristotle’s method cannot 
make up for the outstanding weakness of his study, namely, his indif- 
ference to the meaning of tragedy and his consequent failure to trace 
the general outlines of the tragie view of life” (p. 30). The remainder 
of Myers’ study serves only to show the extent to which one can try 
to reduce all knowledge to affective knowledge. 

In general, then, these works exhibit the lack of preparedness in 
their authors for discertiing the object of tragedy; and since teaching 
presupposes knowledge in the teacher, these authors are far from being 
capable of teaching the truth about tragedy. Their vagaries, however, 
do suggest that the most accurate view of the tragie object is had, not 
within the field of poetry, nor even within the whole field of philosophy, 
but only in theology. This does not mean that Aristotle’s tract on 
tragedy is defective. As St. Thomas has frequently noted, Aristotle 
examined all things inasmuch as these things can be known by reason. 
Original sin and its aftermath are among the truths revealed by God. 
Thus, while the Stagirite could and did define the object of tragedy 
to the extent that this object can be known by reason unaided by faith, 
he did not even attempt to discern in this object that specifie determina- 
tion which is recognizable only through faith; and yet his analysis of 
poetics enables the Christian to appreciate how the mystery of human 
redemption can be communicated poetically. 

Inasmuch as both works contain many passages like that cited from 
Muller’s book (pp. 26-28), it seems that we are obliged, too, to mention 
that these books are probable dangers to the true faith. 


CHRISTOPHER M. LEHNER, O. P. 


Aquinas College, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan 


Problems of Art. By Susanne K. Langer. New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 1957. Pp. 184, with index. $3.50. 


The work of Susanne Langer in aesthetics is now well established. 
Recently, the third edition of her Philosophy in a New Key appeared, 
a book significant enough in itself, and yet it assumed more the character 
of an introductory study once her Feeling and Form appeared. The 
present book, Problems of Art, does not presume to present a compre- 
hensive theory of fine art in the manner of either of her preceding 
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books, since it is constituted of ten lectures of which only three were 
given as a unit. The present book, accordingly, is a looser, more in- 
formal discussion of various topics connected with Mrs. Langer’s under- 
standing of aesthetics as the theory of expressive form. 

The topics covered include the dance as dynamic image, deceptive 
analogues, imitation and transformation, creative devices, the art symbol, 
and poetic creation. In an appendix she discusses abstraction in 
science and abstraction in art. This informal grouping of lectures into 
a single book should not mislead one into thinking that matters are 
lightly discussed; all of them testify to the extraordinary ability of 
Mrs. Langer to penetrate in many illuminating ways the nature of art 
and to combine the analytic spirit of the philosopher with the imagina- 
tive understanding of the artist. 

The tenth lecture is on poetic creation. Mrs. Langer notes the 
widespread acceptance of the division of language into the strictly 
conceptual use exemplified in such sciences as mathematics or physics 
and the emotional use presumably exemplified in poetry, and often 
extended to theology and various branches of philosophy, especially 
metaphysics. Mrs. Langer is concerned with the problem this some- 
what simplistic division raises for poetry. “In reading such semantical 
studies of poetry one may be left wondering why poetic language is 
often referred to as ‘creative’ and its product as ‘ poetic creation.’ 
What is created?” (p. 143). 

The author begins to resolve this problem by stating that every art 
creates a special sort of appearance; for example, the appearance of 
space in painting or the appearance of time in music. The case of 
poetry is more complicated. Although, in a sense, poetry is made up 
of words, the poet does not create words; rather, the appearance 
created by the poet is brought about by the way words are handled. 
Nevertheless, Mrs. Langer holds that contrary to popular assumption 
the poet is not lending a created appearance to things in the actual 
world. This leads her to say: “Language is the material of poetry, 
but what is done with this material is not what we do with language in 
actual life, for poetry is not a kind of discourse at all. What the poet 
ereates out of words is an appearance of events, persons, emotional 
reactions, experiences, places, conditions of life; these created things 
are the elements of poetry. ... What is created is a composed and 
shaped apparition of a new human experience” (p. 148, author’s 


italies). 
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In thus maintaining that poetic creation is a creation of sheer 
appearance by means of words, Mrs. Langer seeks to establish a dis- 
tinetive use of words for poetry, a use that will not be restricted to 
merely the communication of one’s feelings to another. She refers to 
this poetic use of words as the formulative function of language, which 
has its own primitive and advanced levels. It is not only found in 
poetry but it has its most spectacular exhibition there. Mrs. Langer 
is thus led to assert: “ Poetry is not beautified discourse. . . . Poetry 
as such is not discourse at all, it is the creation of a perceptible human 
experience which, from the standpoint of science and practical life, is 
illusory .. . the poetic use of language is essentially formulative, and 
per se not communicative” (p. 151). 

Mrs. Langer is eifective, first of all, in manifesting the inadequacy 
of the purely semantic approach to the study of poetic language. The 
positivistie bias of sharply dividing language into narrowly conceptual 
and narrowly emotional uses is an untenable philosophy of language, for 
this simplified division hides more than reveals the varied functions of 
language. Moreover, “ conceptual” and “emotional” are not proper 
differentia of human language since language uecessarily involves 
concepts in the mind whether emotion is expressed or not. In any case, 
to regard poetry merely as the expression of feelings is to ignore an 
intellectual dimension that is essential to poetry. 

Mrs. Langer is right, too, in regarding the work of poetic art as a 
constructed form. One may thus understand, with her, that what the 
poet creates is a “composed and shaped apparition of a new human 


experience.” She sometimes uses the word “illusion,” but it seems to 
me this word conveys something foreign to the intent of the poet. True 
enough, there is an illusory aspect to all art, and in Feeling and Form 
she took pains to try to clarify the artistic meaning of the term; yet 
what constitutes art is still not illusion so much as a highly imaginary 
representation, a quite different thing. Her word “semblance” may 


seem more apt by way of characterizing what the poetic image is that 
is realized in the work of art. 

It is not altogether clear, however, precisely how Mrs. Langer 
understands “semblance” and applies it. Her statement that the 
created poetic semblance “need not be a semblance of corresponding 
actual things, facts, persons, or experiences ” is not devoid of ambiguity. 
If she means that the poetic image is not a more or less literal repro- 
duction of real things, she is certainly correct, thereby eliminating the 
eopyist theory of art often unfortunately confused with the meaning 
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of artistic imitation. On the other hand, if she means there is no 
correspondence between the poetic image and the world of human action 
and passion, the statement would seem to eliminate the very basis for 
speaking of a poetic image and of a semblance. At times, Mrs. Langer 
seems to intend this latter meaning, for she speaks of the poetic 
semblance as being normally a “ pure appearance, a sheer figment ” and 
as “entirely created.” But even a “pure appearance” must be an 
appearance of something and the work of art, if it is an appearance and 
especially if it is a semblance, must at once refer to something other 
than itself as well as be the work of representation itself. 

It would seem, consequently, that Mrs. Langer is inconsistent with 
respect to the very nature of a work of art. In her concern to bring out, 
quite rightly, some character of semblance present in any work of art, 
she appears to be led to a position that in fact denies this very 
character of art by attempting to make the work of art so entirely 
created that it could not be a semblance. Her “ pure appearance” 
would no longer be an appearance at all, for there would be nothing of 
which it is an appearance. 

In brief, while the work of art need not, and indeed should not, 
merely reproduce actual things, events or persons—and in this sense be 
the appearance rather than the reality—still it cannot avoid being an 
appearance or a semblance of things, events, or persons as experienced 
by man. The work of art is, as Mrs. Langer insists, a constructed form; 
at the same time, being a semblance as well, it will also be an imaginative 
representation of things and events as man knows and experiences 
them. No one should confuse the appearance with the reality, but on 
the other hand no one should suppose there is no connection between 
appearance and reality. The poet interprets reality and reconstructs it; 
therein lies the force of created semblance in poetry. And because the 
good poet is an able interpreter of what reality as we experience it 
might be, the appearance the poet creates is normally better than the 
reality from which it originates. The perfection which the artist 
achieves in his poetic work would not be intelligible nor appreciated 
without taking into account, however implicitly, the reality of which his 
work is a semblance and an appearance. 

The word “semblance” may not turn out to be too fruitful a term 
for poetic analysis. It has a breadth of meaning that exceeds a poetic 
context. It is true that in her other works, Mrs. Langer has identified 
“semblance ” with what Aristotle means by “imitation.” But if she 
really intends an identification, she would not be inclined to isolate a 
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work of art from its intelligible and imaginary relation to human 
action and passion. Actually, the word “semblance,” being a synonym 
for “ likeness ” or “ image” is more remote than imitation in the artistic 
sense. Semblance stands more as a remote genus of art, whereas imita- 
tion is intrinsic to art. It could be said that every artistic imitation is 
a semblance or likeness but not every semblance is an artistic imitation, 
for a semblance may range from something so illusory as a mirage to 
something so purely reproductive as a photograph or one’s reflection in 
a mirror; in either case there is a semblance but not an artistic imita- 
tion. As an allied point, it might be noted that a more precise notion 
of artistic imitation would enable Mrs. Langer to see how music is an 
imitative art—not in the quite inadequate sense of the “ imitative stunts 
of program music ” she refers to on page 97—but in the sense in which 
music imitates in melody, harmony and rhythm the flow of the passions. 
This notion of artistic imitation in musie would be quite in harmony 
with Mrs. Langer’s excellent grasp of music as an art form which she 
first developed in Philosophy in a New Key. 

Limitations of space prevent investigating at least two other funda- 
mental and interesting points Mrs. Langer raises in her tenth chapter: 
1) the poetic use of language is essentially formulative and per se not 
communicative; 2) poetry as such is not discourse at all. Perhaps a 
brief comment will substitute. 

In both statements, Mrs. Langer is concerned to explain poetry in 
terms of itself and not to impose a semantic or a psychological analysis; 
“the real question is what the poet makes.” She is most able and 
perceptive in establishing that the task of poetic criticism is an evalu- 
ation of the poetic work as an art form. Yet it seems to me that she 
overstates the case in the two propositions cited above. In order to 
preserve a formal understanding of poetry it is neither desirable nor 
necessary to maintain that in being formulative, poetic language cannot 
also be communicative; these two uses are not opposites but comple- 
mentary functions of language in its poetic use. What is communica- 
tive about the poem is not essentially the poet’s personal morality or 
life history or psychosis (it is such matters Mrs. Langer associates with 
communication), but the type of emotional experience, knowledge and 
truth peculiar to poetic art as manifested through the poet’s skillfully 
constructed art form. Her brief reference to Keats’ sonnet on pages 
152-153 is unintelligible without taking into account both the formu- 
lative and communicative use of poetic language. As 2 consequence, the 
denial of discourse to poetry is also extreme. Perhaps Mrs. Langer’s 
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notion of discourse is univocal. Poetic discourse is not the discourse of 
syllogistic argumentation, but it is a discourse in an analogous sense of 
the term, for the poet seeks to induce assent to a truth in terms of his 
poetic image. The appropriate delight we experience in the under- 
standing of a poem comes from our being led to accept in the pleasing 
representation the sort of knowledge the poet is singularly capable of 
communicating. The poetic image is stil] in the rational order, and the 
rational order for man involves discourse, however analogously. 

It is customary for a reviewer to conclude by saying, in effect, that 
despite certain reservations the book being reviewed is excellent, out- 
standing, and worthy of serious attention. All this is true in the present 
ease, but I wish to conclude more forcefully. I have touched on certain 
matters only because I think that they are particularly fundamental and 
would contribute to a fuller understanding and appreciation of art so 
far as a philosophical evaluation permits. What I have tried to say, 
in my opinion, adds to rather than detracts from Mrs. Langer’s ex- 
position. What I am more confident of is that Mrs. Langer is in the very 
foremost rank of writers on philosophy of art. In all of her books, 
one’s understanding and appreciation of fine art is notably advanced 
and enriched. Problems of Art is further proof if it were needed. 


Joun A. OESTERLE 


University of Notre Dame, 
Notre Dame, Indiana 


Studies in Human Time. By Georges Poulet. Translated by 
Elliott Coleman. Baltimore: The Johns Hopkins Press, 1956. 
Pp. 363, with index. $5.00. 


A general theoretical statement (Introduction) precedes seventeen 
dialectic or dramatic studies in modern French literature—chapters 
ranging from Montaigne, Descartes, Pascal to Bandelaire, Valéry, 
Proust. Human time! The author, I take it, would scarcely be interested 
in the physical statement by a Wisconsin scientist recently quoted in 
the newspapers: that a passenger in a space rocket moving at nearly 
the speed of light around Beta Centauri on a trip of eight years would 
return to the earth only one year older. For somewhat the same reason, 
Poulet, though he writes chapters on three classic French dramatists, 
shows complete indifference to such literary problems as the unities of 
time and place. His theme is time as experienced on the inside, by the 
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human being, time as a condition and form of consciousness, and 
especially of consciousness carrying the accent of value. Time and 
ecstasy, time and anguish. 

The thesis of the book, defined mainly in the Introduction, but 
everywhere subtly involved, amounts roughly to this: that medieval 
man had a sense of substantive continuity in his own being, because he 
believed in the transcendent substantive permanence of God, but that 
Renaissance man and his successors, in losing the conviction of God, _ 
have lost too the sense of their own substantive continuity and have thus 
all been involved in an endlessly shifting attempt to realize a more 
solid self through recourse to the vistas of memory and aspiration. 
Only Proust has somehow triumphed in the attempt. Through a 
strenuous exercise of “ metaphoric” memory, the work of Proust not 
only attains to a new total structure of human existence but recapitu- 
lates “all French thought on time, unfolding in time, like the church 
of Cambray, its nave” (p. 321). 

Like a guide among the mirroring pools, the returning labyrinths, the 
answering stalagmites and stalactites of a vast Kentucky cavern, Poulet 
knows his way. He must know his way, in order to come out as well 
as he does or come out at all. Obviously, no reviewer will retrace that 
way or shorten it successfully in the capsule of his review. A certain 
air of the ad libitum would seem almost necessarily to hang about such 
speculations. Think upon the human experience of “ duration ”—an 
inexpressible paradox, a union, inescapably, of persistence, sameness, 
continuity on the one hand and on the other, discontinuity, separation, 
impermanence. Then frame any one moment of human consciousness 
in either of the saving vistas of memory and anticipation. Bring any 
moment into the focus of one or more of the powers of sensation, feeling, 
thought, will. And suppose that any one of the conceptions named here 
may be more or less assimilated to any other. And all the while invoke 
metaphor—legitimately and necessarily invoke metaphor—the boundless 
quicksilver of the external world drawn into the vortex of the spirit’s 
self-awareness. “ Lips that meet,” “ an abyss that fills up to the brim,” 
“the beat of a wing,” “a firebrand,” a “sheet of water,” a “shadow,” 
the “ chase,” the “catch,” the “ folds” and “ windings” of our nature, 
“the agility of the soul,” “the suppleness of thought” (pp. 84-86 
only). What image can be imagined that could not be absorbed into the 
metaphoric spectrum which expresses the time-consciousness? Poulet’s 
text throughout is a brilliant surface of these proofs of intense inner 
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realization. We play myriad exquisite variations on thuse commonplace 
and inescapable motifs of the human mind—the living in memory, the 
living for the moment, the living in hope. Who could ever play all the 
variations? We are in the realm of what Pouiet in his chapter on 
Proust calls “the indeterminate power of thought,” ceaselessly “im- 
posing ” upon us its “ metamorphoses.” As an English writer once said 
in a much simpler classical context: “Time is, of all modes of exist- 
ence, most obsequious to the imagination.” 

The author seems to me most compelling in his chapters on the phi- 
losophers, the essayists and aphorists—ne doubt because these writers 
pursue the desired theme most explicitly. They produce the kind of 
finely tortured thought which Poulet rejoices in—the same conceptual 
chiaroseuros, the same infernos of self-awareness. Poulet’s skill as a 
narrator here, his sense of drama in these interior confrontations, in the 
flights and pursuits, is extraordinary. The story is lurid and exciting. 
“The Dream of Descartes,” “ Pascal,” “ Rousseau” are perhaps my 
favorites. I read these with somewhat the same kind of pleasure as I 
read certain psychologically or morally oriented detective stories. Poulet 
is for me the Graham Greene of philosophic literary criticism. 

A question which may well arise with any of the chapters does so 
a little more insistently, however, when we leave the philosophers for 
some of the poets and other writers of fictions. That is: Poulet 
certainly makes it seem all along that time is a very important human 
problem. It is subtle enough and pervasive enough to get into almost 
everything else. There is hardly anything in human relations to the self, 
the world and God which cannot be marshalled under the aspect of time. 
Yet this very plasticity of theme creates its own kind of problem. 
One knows of course that Poulet is not actually saying that Descartes, 
Moliére, Rousseau, Baudelaire spent all their time and ehergy thinking 
about nothing but time. Still the single-minded and unrelieved reitera- 
tion of the theme does tend to suggest such an idea. The subjects of the 
chapters here and there look something like very thin-sliced sections of 
themselves prepared for a microscopic study. Or, in this respect, the 
chapters on poetry, drama, and fiction, despite their great sophistication, 
bear some resemblance to that now rather outmoded type of doctoral 
dissertation in which one traced the treatment of Indians, soldiers, or 
landscapes in the nineteenth-century novel. The triumphant exception 
of course is the long and splendid chapter on Proust. Because time is in 
a peculiar, deliberate way the very Proustian theme. 

Poulet himself, so far as I have noticed, does not claim that his 
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preoccupation with time constitutes a radically new method of literary 
criticism. There is some such intimation, however, in the present 
translator’s Preface. And the dust jacket quotes several French journals 
in an opinion which may be summed up in the words of Le Soir: “ This 
book could very well reshape the methods of literary criticism.” This 
is perhaps a peculiarly French view. Far from venturing any thesis 
about the character of literary art—as distinct say from scientific or 
religious verbal discourse—Poulet for the most part refrains rather 
scrupulously from urging any of the consequences for literary criticism 
which his discriminations corcerning time might well lead to. Is one 
conception of time more valid than another as a ground for the literary 
imagination? Does each given conception of time, does any given con- 
ception of time, support or demand a special literary structure? A 
few other recent books—though they are no doubt considerably less 
subtle and less profound than Poulet’s—may be mentioned here as 
showing somewhat more interest in relating the theme of time to 
questions of literary form—A. A. Mendillow’s Time and the Novel, for 
instance, or John Traugott’s study of the “ world ” of Tristram Shandy. 

The present work was originally published in French by the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh Press in 1949. The translation omits a chapter 
on Gautier and adds a specially prepared “ Appendix ” on “ Time and 
American Writers.” A companion French volume, La Distance in- 
térieure, published at Paris in 1952, contains studies in a second series 
of French writers from Marivaux to Mallarmé. The two volunies 
between them have won three prizes in France. 


W. K. Wiusart, Jr. 


Yale University, 
New Haven, Connecticut 


Methods and Criteria of Reasoning. By Rupert Crawshay-Williams. 
New York: The Humanities Press, Inc., 1957. Pp. viii + 296, 
with appendices, glossary, and index. $5.00. 


Methods and Criteria of Reasoning is another in the ever growing list 
of contemporary British contributions in the field of language and logie. 
The fact that it is an addition te the highly significant series of studies 
presented under the auspices of the International Library of Psychology, 
Philosophy, and Scientific Method seems prima facie evidence that it 
bears serious consideration. In it Crawshay-Williams attempts an ex- 
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tremely meticulous “ inquiry into the structure of controversy ” (signifi- 
cantly the book’s subtitle) in order to see how we use language as an 
instrument of reason and to determine whether or not our use of it 
is efficient. 

The author’s concern is exclusively with testable statements. He holds 
that traditionally there are but two criteria for testing such statements. 
Nonfactual statements of the analytic type are seen to be true or false 
by way of a strictly formal resolution into logically meontrovertible 
principles (i.e., into definitions or propositions conventionally and 
unanimously agreed on by the company involved as “ absolute ” start- 
ing points). Factual statements of the synthetic type, on the other hand, 
are determined as true or false by way of confrontation with the 
objective-facts-as-they-are (ie., with the neutral facts given in direct 


experience). 

Though he seems to find considerably less value in logical analysis 
than in empirical verification, the author does admit both the resolution 
to logical principles and the appeal to empiric data as legitimate 
methods for testing the appropriate propositions. However, he argues 
that not all generally testable propositions are what I think we might 
speak of as proximately testable, finding most (some out of everyday 


discourse, most out of scientific discourse, and almost all out of 
philosophical discourse) to be so contextually indeterminate as to 
admit of simultaneous affirmation and denial and hence defy determinate 
verification. These statements as they stand cannot be tested by either 
criterion and are the occasion for intractable controversy. For example, 
two men ean be said to arrive at a given spot both at the same time 
and not at the same time depending on whether or not their arrival is 
considered in the context of a foot race; viruses can be considered as 
organisms or as molecules depending on whether they are considered for 
the purpose of working out the causes of disease or for the purpose 
of physical and/or chemical research; and self-contradictions are mean- 
ingful or meaningless depending on whether they are considered as 
yielding implications or as having descriptive use. “The two men did 
not arrive at the same time” is generally the kind of statement which 
is empirically testable, but it is not immediately testable as it stands. 
It is proximately testable only when stated (or understood) in a precise 
enough contextual situation as to allow for determinate verification. It 
ean, for example, he tested against the neutral facts if it is expressed 
(or understood) as “In the foot race context the two men did not arrive 
at the same time.” Thus also “ Viruses are organisms ” is not immedi- 
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ately testable and “could as it stands be the occasion for fruitless and 
endless controversy, while “ Viruses are organisms for the purposes of 
pathology” is proximately testable and should be easily verified by 
appeal to experience. So also for statements about the meaningfulness 
of self-contradictions—and for any other statements whatsoever, 
whether they be of an everyday, scientific, or philosophical nature. 
They cannot be taken as though they made determinate sense in a 
universal context, but must either be understood in or explicitly stated 
in the proper particular context or else they will admit of contradictory 
evaluations and be principles of intractable controversy. It is the 
author’s opinion that scientists frequently and philosophers as a matter 
of principle fail adequately to contract their statements to a proper 
context. This he finds to be the reason for the profitless controversy 
which characterizes much of academic disputation. 

This general thesis that statements must be methodologically deter- 
mined by reference to context or purpose if they are to be effectively 
testable is the underlying theme for each of the chapters of the five 
parts of the book as well as for the appendices added to the volume. 
In the main, the work is a study of our use of language, and the author 
is concerned to show that for the most part this use is such as to leave 
statements incompletely determined and heuce unable effectively to be 
verified. Several chapters involve carefully presented analyses of the 
misuse of such semantically significant terms as “same,” “ similar,” 
“ different,” “fact,” “strictly speaking,” “simply,” “merely,” “not 
merely,” “really,” “true,” and “false.” These analyses are generally 
accurate and provocative and serve the good purpose of putting us on 
our guard against ambiguity in discourse. 

The author suggests the following as a minimal statement of the 

general recommendation emerging from his work: 
If we wish to test a statement and if we disagree about it while not dis- 
agreeing about the relevant facts, we should treat the statement as 
inadequately determined at least until we -have made its context clear 
enough to transform the question at issue into one which is plainly a 
question of method (p. 251). 


If this means—and it surely implies this—that in any discourse we must 
constantly keep in mind what is formal to the discourse and limit 
ourselves accordingly, the point is worth making. And if it is true that 
scientists and especially philosophers frequently leave room for con- 
flicting formal points of view to be operative in academic discourse— 
and the author presents sufficient evidence to indicate this is not un- 
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common—the point has to be made. To the extent to which this point 
is brought home the book has a real value. However, to this reviewer 
at least, the general thesis of the book is not nearly so novel and shock- 
ing as the author constantly indicates he feels it must be to traditional 
ears. It seems the shock-effect for traditional thinkers will vary 
considerably as the traditions to which they are committed vary. 
Certainly the insistence upon either implicit or explicit contextual deter- 
mination for every proposition proposed as testable cuts at the roots 
of a rigid logical positivism, itself insistent upon an isomorphic one-one 
correspondence between a strictly formal language and an uni-faceted 
reality. It is, of course, as corrective of this position characteristic of 
the English logicians of a few years ago that Crawshay-Williams 
proposes his own thesis. However, his general recommendation does not 
shock a logician in the scholastic tradition who instinctively seeks the 
ratio formal to the discourse he engages in, who is sensitive to both 
subtle and not so subtle shifts in signification as terms are used ana- 
logically and even equivocally, who looks for both the very obvious and 
the almost imperceptible differences in the use of terms identically 
defined as these terms take on in propositions now one supposition and 
now another, who knows how to set up a dialectical problem and is 
familiar with the means of dialectical discourse. Others have pointed 
out the fact that contemporary writers in the semantic school frequently 
lack an appreciation of scholastic contributions to the study of language 
and logic. Crawshay-Williams gives no evidence in this book that he 
does not suffer this lack. 

The thesis proposed in Methods and Criteria of Reasoning is a 
reaction against a tradition which itself was at least partially a reaction 
against the scholastic tradition. However, lest the impression be given 
that the author is unwittingly a scholastic logician, let me hasten to 
indicate that it is only in general that his thesis coincides with that of 
the scholastics. He is, in fact, epistemologically an empiricist, appar- 
ently a therapeutic positivist, concerned, at least apropos of philosophy, 
with exposing the semantic difficulties which generate philosophical 
“ problems ” which really aren’t problems at all. He proposes that 
once a philosophical statement is adequately clarified as to context, it 
ceases to be doctrinally appealing and significant. In fact, he suggests 
several times that philosophers deliberately refuse adequately to deter- 
mine their statements, apparently for fear that this will end philosophy. 
He is obviously unaware of the true nature of philosophy, failing to 
understand either its object, end, or method. Furthermore, his notion 
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of a deductive proof is a far ery from that of Aristotle. Deductive 
analysis for him is no more than a strictly mechanical resolution of a 
proposition back into arbitrary definitions and propositions conven- 
tionally agreed upon by a given company. Certainly an appreciation 
of demonstration in Aristotle’s sense and an insight into the inductively 
determined necessity of the per se nota propositions which are the terms 
of its resolution would cast deductive reasoning in a completely new 
light for him. 

Scholastic logicians cannot afford to overlook the work of the logical 
empiricists, neither that of the older school of symbolic logicians nor the 
more recent school of semanticists. Nor should the logical empiricists 
proceed in ignorance of the contributions of men whose tradition goes 
back centuries beyond the time of the Vienna Circle. Crawshay- 
Williams’ book draws heavily on the writings of the more famous of the 
logical empiricists and not at all on the works of logicians in the 
scholastic tradition. This reviewer at least cannot help but wonder at 
the audacity of a scholar who writes a book called The Methods and 
Criteria of Reasoning with not one reference either to the Prior 
Analytics, the Posterior Analytics, or the Topics. 


Epwarp D. Simmons 


Marquette University, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 


On Love: Aspects of a Single Theme. By Ortega y Gasset. New 
York: Meridian Books, Inc., 1957. Pp. 204. $3.50. 


Along with the mounting interest in man as person, recent years have 
witnessed an ever more intense preoccupation with love as a major 
philosophical theme. Estudios sobre El Amor, of which the present 
work is an excellent translation, adequately confirms the fruitfulness 
of such preoccupation. By the originality of its insights, no less than 
by the notable readability of their presentation, it merits to be con- 
sidered among the important books on the subject. Markedly psycho- 
logical (rather than metaphysical) in scope, and strongly emphasizing 
the rich variety of phenomena covered by the one word, love, it should 
serve as a warning against over-hasty generalizations and a too rapid 
reduction of these phenomena to an underlying univocal scheme. 

On Love is a collection of seven essays, all of which, except the first, 
investigate a partial aspect of the basic question. The initial essay, 
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“ Features of Love,” serves as a sort of introduction, tracing in broad 
outline and not altogether accurately the history of the question and 
providing us with the author’s most general statements on the nature 
of love. Actually, what he has to say here is not particularly new; 
it is merely a summary presentation of the basic and traditional 
distinction between love and desire. The fact that the author is 
convinced not only of the importance of this distinction, but also, and 
a little too insistently, of its novelty simply indicates his lack of real 
acquaintance with what has preceded him. Only a person who has never 
read St. Thomas could interpret his doctrine as equating love with desire 
and on that basis dismiss it as “ obviously erroneous.” 

It is in the succeeding essays, which examine specific aspects of the 
general question, that Ortega is more at home and reveals his powers 
of observation. The relatively long essay, placed second in the volume 
and entitled “ Love in Stendhal,” devotes itself to the phenomenon of 
“falling in love.” Opposing Stendhal’s theory of “ crystallization” 
according to which the lover “falls in love” because of all sorts of 
imaginary perfections with which he has endowed the beloved, Ortega 
takes the view that “falling in love” is a “form of transitory 
imbecility,” a kind of paralysis of the mind, or better of the attention, 
which remains abnormally fastened upon a single object and thus by 
its sheer exclusiveness endows the favored object with an incomparable 
foree of reality. “Instead of heaping many things (perfections) upon 
an object, as the theory of crystallization presumes, what we do is to 
isolate one object to an abnormal degree and remain with it alone, fixed 
and paralyzed, like a rooster before a hypnotic white line.” 

This idea of mental paralysis is then extended to mysticism and 
hypnosis. It must be noted, however, that mysticism for the author, 
despite his quotations from St. John of the Cross and St. Theresa, 
hardly means more than a self-induced trance. “ We agree, then, that 
the mystic, like the lover, attains his abnormal state by ‘fixing’ his 
attention upon an object, the function of which is, for the moment, 
simply to withdraw attention from everything else and permit a vacuum 
of the mind. . . . The most surprising thing, however, is that once 
the mind has been cleared of everything, the mystic assures us that he 
feels God before him, that he is filled with God; that is, God consists 
of precisely that vacuum.” At this point, one is tempted to apply to 
Ortega himself the statement he makes of Stendhal, to wit, that “like 
a good Frenchman, he is superficial from the very moment that he begins 
to speak in generalizations.” He makes no distinctions between the genu- 
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ine and fake, between authentic Christian mysticism and the unauthentiec, 
between a wholly natural trick of consciousness and the supernatural 
gift of infused prayer. But fortunately, such lapses are only occasional 
and are far outnumbered by instances of genuine and penetrating 
insight. 

The next essay takes up the role of choice in love. The type of choice 
meant by the author is not one that is premeditated or voluntary but 
rather springs spontaneously from the most profound depths of our 
being. It is an instinctive choice that “reveals the contours of our 
heart.” This brings up an interesting diseussion of the role of will in 
relation to the subconscious, “ those invisible depths which really define 
us,” and the author concludes “ that, except for a superficial intervention 
of our will, we live an irrational life, which empties into our conscious- 
ness and which originates from our hidden source. . . .” Here I would 
like to make only one comment. Without denying the importance of thus 
emphasizing the conditioned character of our freedom, one may never- 
theless protest against the author’s apparent identification of our 
unconscious selves with our authentic selves. It may be true that 
“reason and freedom . . . form only a tenuous film which envelops our 
being, the interior of which is neither rational nor free,” but it is 
precisely this tenuous film that constitutes the emergence of the human 
and personal from the merely animal. Our individual characters are 
undoubtedly—perhaps much more than we are accustomed to admit— 
conditioned by the unconscious depths of our beings, but that hardly 
warrants equating these unconscious depths with our personal core. 

The fourth essay, “ Thoughts on Standing before the Marquesa de 
Santillana’s Portrait,” presents a remarkable study of feminine psy- 
chology as contrasted with the masculine. “ Landscape with a Deer in 
the Background,” the next essay, though somewhat more literary and 
conducted on a wittier level, is really a continuation of the preceding 
one and investigates the question of what the masculine psyche looks 
for in the feminine. 

“ Portrait of Salome” takes up very briefly a concrete variation that 
appears in the abstract pattern of femininity, and shows how in the 
“woman of prey” it approaches the masculine. The final essay, 
“Toward a Psychology of the Interesting Man” raises the question: 
With what type of man do women fall in love? Although the question 
is never answered, it does provide the oecasion for considering more in 
detail the various phenomena that go by the name of love and the 
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relative infrequency (as well as the reasons for this) of what may 
properly be called love. 

Although, as we have seen, the author of On Love sometimes goes to 
extremes to make a point, his peculiar merit is to stay close to the 
concrete reality of human love and by his rich insights provide a 
stimulus as well as a secure foundation for further and more meta- 
physical speculations on the same theme. 


Rosert O. JoHANN, S.J. 


Loyola Seminary, 
Shrub Oak, N. Y. 


Philosophy of Science. By Gustav Bergmann. Madison: University 
of Wisconsin Press, 1957. Pp. xiii + 181, with index. $4.75. 


This is the first of a projected three volume series concerning the 
philosophy of psychology, by the author of The Metaphysics of Logical 
Positivism. This volume is about the general philosophy of science, but 
with an orientation toward psychology and the behavioral sciences 
(p. vili). It is written from a thoroughly positivistic point of view, and 
shares in the strengths and weaknesses of other treatments from this 
viewpoint. Dr. Bergmann attempts to keep in small print the contro- 
versial questions of “ philosophy ” (the disputes between the “ realists ” 
and the “ phenomenalists,” ete.), and to consider mainly the “ philosophy 
of science.” About this, he believes, the representatives of quite 
different philosophical positions may agree (pp. 4-7). 

The first chapter of the book is devoted to a discussion of the 
rudiments of a positivist philosophy of science. The well-known positi- 
vist dichotomies of descriptive and logical, synthetic and analytic, 
are developed here. The notion of a scientifie theory as a deductive 
system is explained, and the criteria for an appropriate language for 
the analysis of science are laid down. Of particular interest is the 
admission of the possibility of a “realistic” interpretation of the 
undefined descriptive terms in physics and in psychology. “ Realism ” 
is here opposed to “ phenomenalism ” in that the first insists that we 
are observing physical objects other than ourselves while the second 
insists that we only observe mental things (p. 40). This admission into 
the philosophy of science of such a “ realistic” interpretation of our 
descriptions is most weleome to the Thomist philosopher of science. 
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After explaining away the meaning of “ existence” (which could not 
mean anything beyond sensible presence for one to whom being is only 
the observable), the author discusses the formation of definitions. The 
arbitrary character of definitions formed with reference only to 
observable phenomena is correctly pointed out (p. 52). The value of 
such defined concepts depends on their significance, their occurrence, 
“together with others, in statements of lawfulness which we have reason 
to believe are true” (p. 50). Our ability to unify the observable mani- 
fold through laws and theories greatly depends on our ability to con- 
struct significant concepts. The “operational” character of most of 
our good definitions is pointed out, although it is insisted that the 
philosophy of science has much more to say than can be said by the 
mere “ operationalist ” (p. 56). 

The place of quantification in science is also discussed. Since 
arithmetic is a storehouse of “ patterns of deductive inference ” (p. 69), 
the quantification of our concepts permits us to facilitate greatly 
deduction in science (p. 72). But Bergmann very acutely notes that 
the quantification of a concept or law does not do away with its 
“ qualitative ” character (pp. 72-74). The quantitative-qualitative dicho- 
tomy is a mistake, since the quantity is always set in a qualitative 
context. 

In chapter two, after a distinction between “description” and 
“explanation ” along positivistie lines (pp. 75-84), various types of 
explanation are discussed, especially the “ process law.” A process is 
“the temporal unfolding of a system” (p. 92). The most perfect 
explanation of a system consists in the process law (p. 98). The 
process law as such is only a logical “ schema” (p. 92), but it “ permits 
the computation of all other states (the state at any time t) of the 
system” (p. 93). Newtonian mechanies is taken as the paradigm of 
the process law (p. 85). 

But other types of law, of lower degrees of perfection, are also to 
be found, e. g., the cross-sectional, equilibrium, developmental, statistical, 
and historical laws. It is this careful distinction of various types of 
laws from each other that is, perhaps, the high point of the book. 

In chapter three, the importance of the composition law is shown 
(pp. 130-144). The Newtonian “ composition of forces” is taken as the 
example. It is the composition law which enables us to make the complex 
laws of complex systems from the first simple process laws (p. 137) ; 
thus a theory is given scope of application through the composition laws 
(p. 136). 

The description and explanation of “ configurations,” so significant 
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in holistie psychology, is discussed; or rather, the application of the 
term “ configuration ” is restricted to the order of description (p. 155). 
The notion of the “ emergence” of characters in certain ee 
is rejected (pp. 153-159). 

Finally, the meaning and possibility of the (positivistic) “ reduction ” 
of psychology to physiology, and of one (positivistic) science to another 
in general, are discussed (pp. 162-171). Of special concern are the 
various holistic psychologies and their impact on the prospects for 
reduction. In general, the prospects for reduction in any areas of 
knowledge are not too bright (p. 168). 

I have not attempted here to give a complete summary of the book, 
but only to enumerate what were the most salient points to this reviewer. 
In the opinion of this reviewer, the book represents a most valuable 
contribution to the philosophy of science. While scholastic philosophers 
will disagree with the general philosophical presuppositions of the 
author, they will find in this book a mine of valuable insights into the 
structure of modern science. Undoubtedly, among scholastics, each can 
locate these insights in the framework of his own views concerning 
the nature of modern science; but this reviewer believes that it is 
with the Maritainians that this book will receive the most understanding 
hearing. 

JosepH J. Srkora 


Loyola Uniwersity, 
Chicago, Illinois 


Existe-t-il une Philosophie Chrétienne? By Maurice Nédoncelle. 
Paris: Librairie Arthéme Fayard, 1956. Pp. 122. 300 frs. 


Nédoneelle goes back to pre-Christain times to show how pagan 
philosophy and religion had developed a receptive atmosphere for the 
teachings of Christ (pp. 11-15, 49). But the very elements of pagan 
thought which permitted a rapproachement constituted a grave danger 
for Christianity which had not yet evolved its own system of concepts 
(p. 20). Three stages were necessary to make a Christian philosophy 
possible: 1) an evangelical preparation among the Gentiles; 2) the 
experiential collision with Jesus; 3) a reinterpretation of principles 
and ideas in the person of Christ (pp. 25-26). 

The notion of philosophy, conceived by Justin and the Church Fathers 
as supreme wisdom either of a theological or of a strictly natural 
kind, differs quite radically from the modern meaning which excludes 
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the wisdom based on revelation. Abelard was the first to distinguish 
between supernatural theology and philosophy. Until his time, the 
author writes, “a Christian must be a Christian in everything that he 
thinks: philosophy cannot be without connection with faith” (p. 32). 
With Anselm, reason serves faith but in such a way that its arguments 
remain valid independently of faith (pp. 37-38). Aquinas emphasizes 
the autonomy of philosophy in its own domain. Somewhat hesitatingly 
Nédoncelle accuses him of naturalism; in his opinion the world of 
Aquinas lacks “ plasticity ” and the structures of grace and nature are 
fixed once and for all (pp. 42-43). 

“Christian philosophy” has taken on a variety of meanings in 
modern times (p. 62). The 1931 debate in France was intended to 
clarify the differing interpretations. The author quotes Gilson’s view 
to the effect that Christian philosophy takes on meaning when considered 
from the standpoint of history (p. 66). He questions the wisdom of 
building so much on the celebrated biblical text Ego sum qui sum in 
view of the possibility that the Hebrew version may not support the 
interpretations of the Church Fathers (pp. 68-69). Brunschvieq holds 
that one must choose between Scripture and rational reflection, therefore 
a specifically Christian philosophy is impossible (p. 71). For Blondel, 
Christian philosophy is a spirit rather than a school; philosophy 
culminates in the recognition of the incompleteness of natural reason 
and of the need, inevitable but inefficacious, for the supernatural life 
(pp. 74-75). The author prefers this conception because it stresses the 
insufficiency of natural reason and avoids the air of self-satisfaction 
which has often discredited Christian thought. In the author’s words, 
“ L’adjectif et le substantif ne forment pas un couple de tout repos; ils 
se heurtent bien qu’ils s’attirent . . .” (p. 88). Nédoncelle should point 
out that the conflict arises largely from the weakness of human intel- 
ligence faced with the mysteries of revelation and from our constant 
tendency to attempt judgment in matters which lie beyond the scope of 
our experience. Per se there are no grounds for such tension or conflict 
between an authentic faith and the truths of philosophy. 

Despite this tendency to reinterpret the notion of Christian philo- 
sophy in terms of dubious contemporary attitudes, the author is 
thoroughly conversant with the historical and doctrinal aspects of his 
subject. He achieves his aim which is to present a complete account of 
the problem of Christian philosophy in popular form, yet without 
ignoring the requirements of sound scholarship. 

VENANT CAUCHY 


University of Montreal, 
Montreal, Canada 
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